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PREFACE 


Industrial labour and its problems have been the subject of interest, 
though varying in intensity and nature, ever since India entered the 
industrial Held over a century ago. As in certain other countries, the 
interest was initially generated by a desire to prevent exploitation of 
workers, a desire which was accentuated by certain known peculiar 
features of the working masses in the country viz., rural background, 
illiteracy and absence of homogeneity as well as organisation. The com- 
plexion of interest has now gratiually changed into a desire for provid- 
ing a fair deal and opportunities for a fuller life to labour. Attitudes 
and opinions do not develop or change in a vacuum but stem from 
known facts and it is here that labour surveys have played a very signi- 
ficant role by throwing light on existing conditions in the amelioration of 
the conditions of workers in India. The last detailed survey, on a country- 
wide basis, of the conditions under which the labour worked and lived 
was conducted by the Labour Investigation Committee appointed by 
the Government of India in 1944. The years that followed witnessed 
far-reaching changes in the country, in the political as well as economic 
fields. It is only natural that they should have had their impact on labour. 
Attainment of Independence by the country and emergence of a popular 
and responsive Government, both at the Centre and in States, led to 
large-scale revision of labour laws and introduction of various welfare 
and social security measures. Greater awakening as well as organisation 
among workers enabled them to fight for and secure better terms of 
service from employers. Moreover, the usherance of an era of planned 
economic development of the country gave a new significance to the 
working classes. It was. therefore, felt that there was need for a fresh 
large-scale survey to provide data for the appraisal of the existing con- 
ditions and problems of labour in various industries in the country and 
for an a.sscssmcnt of the impact of the measures adopted so far. A 
scheme for the Survey of Labour Conditions was accordingly incorpo- 
rated in the Second Five Year Plan. This report contains the data 
collected under the scheme in respect of the Silk Factories, one of the 
46 major manufacturing, mining and plantation industries covered.' 

‘The industries covered are: (a) Factory Industries : Cotton, Jute. 
Silk, Woollen, Metal Extracting and Refining, Metal Rolling, Metal 
Founding, Manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, etc.. Agricultural Implements, 

• Machine Tools, Electrical Machinery, Textile Machinery and Accessories, 
Railway Workshops, Bicycle Manufacture, Cement, Sugar, Motor Vehicles, 
Aircraft Building and Repairing, Shipbuilding and Repairing, Tea Facto- 
ries, Tramway Workshops, Artificial Manure, Electric Light and Power, 
Petroleum, Glass, Tanneries. Printing Presses, Footwear, Cloth’ ng. Paper 
and Paper Products, Matches, Cashewnut Factories. Tobacco Curing 
Works. Soap, Cigarette, Beedi, Heavy and Fine Chemicals, and Hydro- 
genated Oil; 

(b) Mining Industries : Coal, Mica, Manganese, Iron and Gold; 

(c) Plantations : Tea, CofTee, and Rubber. 

(iii) 
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This Survey clilTers considerably from similar investigations in the 
past in matters of design, scope and picsentation of data. Consequent 
on revision and widening of the definition of ‘factory’ or ‘mine’ and 
enactment of the Plantations Labour Act, 1951, a more comprehensive 
and reliable list of industrial establishments is now available. This has 
removed, to a considerable extent, the handicap from which earlier 
investigations suffered in using sampling techniques and has enabled 
adoption of a scicntilic design for (his Survey^. As distinguished from 
conscious selection, widely resorted to in almost all past investigations, 
the pre.sent Survey was strictly confined to cstablisliments selected in 
accordance with the acceptetl principles of probability sampling. An 
entirely new feature of the Survey is that separate data have been col- 
lected for large and small size establishments in various industries. The 
main reason for this decision was that earlier investigations had indicated 
existence of considerable dilfcrences in conditions of work, standards of 
welfare and amenities, level of wages, etc., in establishments of different 
sizes. It was thought that if .separate information was obtained it may 
highlight the peculiar features of undertakings of various size groups 
and facilitate channelling of efforts in the required direction. The Bureau 
would have very much liked to collect data separately for a number of 
size groups but dictates of resources and practicability necessitated 
the restriction of the number to only two. 

Besides collecting data on conventional items, attempt was made 
to break fresh ground in several directions. A perusal of the sche- 
dule used for the Survey given at Appendix II would show that the scope 
of the survey has been much wider than of any other previous one 
Since an important object of the Survey was to study the changes that 
have taken place since the last all-India investigation was conducted 
by the Labour Investigation Committee, almo.st all aspects studied by 
the Committee were included in the scope of this Survey. However, 
as it was decided to adopt the establishment method of approach, 
such of the items (c.g. housing or living cotiditions and indebtedness) 
for which information could not be obtained from establishments them- 
selves, were excluded. These aspects have been covered under Fresh 
Family Living Surveys conducted by the Bureau in 1958-59. Statistics 
relating to occupational wage rates and earnings were also not col- 
lected since a separate Occupational Wage Survey was conducted by 
the Bureau in 1958-59 and the work is in progress in respect of a 
second wage survey. 

An entirely new field covered by this Survey is the study of labour 
cost in different industries. With the increasing weight assigned to 
principles of social justice and equity in dealings pertaining to labour 
problems, workers in India, as eksewherc, now enjoy many more bene- 
fits and amenities than ever in the past. Most of them are the conse- 
quences of statutory provisions, some are the results of adjudication 
awards or mutual agreements, and a few due to voluntary decisions 

'For more details see Appendix I “A Riief Nolo on the Sample 
resign and Method of F.stimation Adopted”, 
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of managements. Consequently, wages which workers receive are no 
longer the true indicators of their income or living standard. Similarly, 
for employers wages alone do not represent the expenses they have to 
incur on their labour force. There has been a growing interest in the 
country in regard to the extent of supplementary benetirs which workers 
in different industries are enjoying or additional expenses which employ- 
ers have to incur on labour. 7’he study of labour cost aims at meeting 
this requirement. The data can serve many purposes. It would not only 
indicate the exact incidence of labour cost but also the relative importance 
and magnitude of its various components. Demand for labour is elastic 
and the extent of elasticity is. to a great extent, governed by the propor- 
tion which its co.st forms to the total cost of production and the degree 
to which it can be .substituted by machines. The statistics, therefore, are 
of interest not only to labour economists and planners but also to 
entrepreneurs. The value of the data would have been considerably 
enhanced if information regarding production could also be collected 
and if that could be related to per unit of output. But this was not 
po.ssible as items of output differed not only from establishment to 
establishment but also within the same establi.shment from period to 
period. It may be mentioned that there is need for caution in the inter- 
pretation of the data. Since the extent to which various items of cxpcn.ses 
go to relieve a worker or add to his income is rather debatable, it would 
not be correct to treat all of them as benefits to workers. Similarly, the 
amount spent by employers cannot be treated as net cost as in several 
cases there arc off-setting savings. For instance, premium payments made 
for overtime work or night shih represent only the sums paid to workers 
on these accounts and do not take into consideration the savings to 
employers as a result of reduction in over-head costs. 

A major gap in the field of labour statistics of the country had 
been the absence of representative data relating to labour turnover 
and absenteeism in factory industries. These items did receive the at- 
tention of earlier committees, etc., which enquired into conditions of 
labour, but perhaps due to the volume of work involved in collecting 
the data they had to be content with such statistics from a few c.stab- 
lishments as they could readily get. During recent years, attempts have 
been made to collect regular statistics on these matters under some of 
the Acts, but in the absence of adequate response the statistics obtain ed 
could not assume a representative character. This Survey has attempted 
to fill this gap. 

Endeavour was also made to collect information on certain 
important aspects of labour-management relations. Under the returns 
prescribed under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. information is 
being obtained regarding the number of unions in various industries, 
their membership, sources of income and items of expenditure. No 
information, however, is available regarding the proportion of estab- 
lishments where workers are unionised, the extent of multiplicity of 
unions, proportion of unions recognised by employers and the reasons 
for non-recognition. Similarly, little is known about the activities of 



unions. Information on all these aspects was collected in the course of 
the Survey. Other matters connected with employer-employee relations 
which have been covered are functioning of Works or Joint Com- 
mittees, collective agreements, functions of Welfare or Labour Officers 
and the procedure for settling grievances. All this material can throw 
considerable light on the pattern of trade unionism and the existing 
arrangements for maintaining cordial relations in various industries. 

In the collection of information on certain conventional items also, 
efforts have been made to widen the scope to make the data more 
meaningful and complete. For instance, statistics pertaining to the com- 
position of the working force have been obtained with further break- 
up by major occupational groups, e.g., professional, technical, adminis- 
trative, executive, clerical, production, and watch and ward personnel. 
Such information throws light on the structure of labour force in 
various industries. These .statistics can be of special value in a planned 
economy as they can indicate the different categories of workers re- 
quired for a particular type of industry and the nature of employment 
opportunities which can be generated by developing a particular type 
of industry. 

Every attempt has been made to make the reports of the Survey 
as exhaustive and detailed as possible so that they could serve as a 
source material for research stiulents. Availability of accurate and 
latest information is an es.scntial pre-requisite for any policy decision 
or planned action. It is hoped that the reports of the Survey would be 
able to meet this need as well. In the presentation of the data an effort 
has been made to reduce the information into quantitative terms to 
serve as a bench-mark for purposes of evaluation of changes at a 
luturc date. A recourse to general ilescription has been resorted to 
only where the other type of treatment was not possible. 

In a survey of this magnitude it was but natural that many pro- 
blems had to be faced both in planning as well as execution. Mo.st of 
these flowed from non-availability of up-to-date frames and absence or 
improper maintenance of records in many establishments. In many 
cases the field staff had to almost build up the required statistics from 
various sources. This naturally impo.sed a heavy demand on manage- 
ments, particularly on their officers and staff, as often they had to 
spend considerable time in understanding the requirements and explain- 
ing the various sources from which the desired information could be 
compiled. The Bureau is deeply indebted to them. But for their whole- 
hearted co-operation this Survey could not be possible. 

The Central Statistical Organisation evinced considerable interest 
in the Survey and gave their advice not only in the designing of the 
Survey but also on various technical matters referred to them. Their 
contribution is gratefully acknowledged. Thanks are also due to the 
Chief Adviser, Factories, for tendering technical advice on items per- 
taining to health and safety of workers and in arranging for the train- 
ing of the field staff in the collection of data on these matters. The 
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Labour and Employment Division of the Planning Commission took 
pains ill examining the schedule and instructions prepared for the col- 
lection of data and offered their suggestions. 

I would like to place on record my debt of gratitude to the officials 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S.A., Social Surveys Division, 
Ministry of Labour and Social Service, LI.K., Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, Canada, and Labour Statistics and 
Research Division, Ministry of Labtiur, Japan, who were extremely co- 
operative whenever they were consulted on any technical matters. 

Valuable assistance was received from associations of employers and 
workers, particularly the Silk and Art Silk Mills Association, Bombay, 
Central Silk Board, Bombay, Labour Commissioners, as well as Chief 
Inspectors of Factories and other officials of State Labour Departments 
in the execution of the survey. Their co-operation and assistance is 
gratefully acknowledged. 

It has been no easy task to plan and execute a comprehensive 
survey of labour conditions in 46 industries spread throughout the 
country. The primary responsibility for successfully completing this 
assignment and bringing out the reports relating to the individual 
industries was borne by Shri B.N. Sriva.stava, Deputy Director, who, 
r must say, has fulfilled his onerous duties in an excellent and con- 
.scientious manner. Naturally, no single individual could be expected 
to do such a job all by himself. Shri Srivastava had to depend not 
only on the statistical data and other information supplied by the field 
staff, who had to carry on their work under trying conditions, but also 
on the statistical and editorial assistance he received from the Head- 
quarters staff. In the drafting of this report, Shri Sriva.stava was ably 
assisted by Shri K. Lakshminarayanan, Research Officer. The drafting 
of the report was considerably facilitated by the speed and accuracy 
with which the tabulation of data was completed by the Computers, 
especially Shri Krishan Kumar Sharma. 

The field work was done by Sarva Shri P. R. Madhavan, B. 
Raghavan, R. K. Pillay, A. S. Joseph, Kirpal Singh. H. G. Tehri, 

R. L. Bombey, Prem Chand Agrawal, N. D. Puri, R. C. Malhotra, 

S. Roy. H. K. Gogna, S. L. Khanna. R. K. Kapoor, S. S. Kaul and 
K. C. Sharma under the supervision of Sarva Shri H. G. Gupta, K. 
Lakshminarayanan, G.B. Singh, Harbans Singh and R. N. Mukherjee. 
To these, my thanks are due. 

The views expressed in this report are not those of the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment, Government of India. 

A. M. LORENZO 
Director 

Simla. 30th December, 1963 
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CHAPTER I 
Introduction 

1. Supporting as it does over million people either directly or 
indirectly, the silk textile industry occupies an important place not 
only in the urban but also rural economy of India. Estimates vary 
regarding its inception. According to one source it existed in the 
country as far back as 4000 B.C. But most of the sources trace its 
existence to the beginnings of the Christian era. Whatever may be the 
exact date of its origin, there is hardly any dispute that it is one of 
the ancient industries of India and has had flourishing trade in the 
European markets before the industrial era had dawned in that part 
of the world. The Tariff Board in its report of 1939', recorded that prior 
to 1875, the silk industry in India was on the whole in a prosperous 
condition with an annual export of silk at times exceeding 20,00,000 lbs. 
Before 1934, the industry was engaged in the manufacture of pure silk 
fabrics covered by sericulture. But the introduction of art silk fibre, 
in the early thirties led to the development of two distinct wings of 
the industry — one engaged in the manufacture of pure silk fabrics and 
the other dealing with the production of artificial and mixed fabrics. 

2. Pure Silk Industry — 

2.01. There is a basic difference in the structure of the two 
wings of the industry viz., pure silk and art silk. The peculiar 
feature of the pure silk industry is that it has a distinct agricultural 
bias and does not merely involve manufacture of goods from readily 
available raw material. ’There are five distinct stages in the manufac- 
ture of pure silk fabrics ; — 

(a) Cultivation of mulberry. 

(b) Rearing of silk worms. 

(c) Cooking of cocoons. 

(d) Reeling of silk from cocoons. 

(e) Throwing and twisting. 

(f) Weaving of silk fabrics from silk yarn. 

2.02. The first two stages are termed as sericulture, the third and 
fourth are attended to in filatures, while the remaining constitute the 
manufacturing stages. Growing of mulberry, which is the food of 
silk worms, is essentially an agricultural operation and is attended 
to by the agriculturists, most of whom are also silk-worrn rearers. 
Having a close association with agriculture, climate and various geo- 
graphical factors have had their say in the selection of areas where 
mulberry can be grown and thus indirectly influenced the location 
of the pure silk industry. The chief tracts where mulberry is grown 
lie in Mysore, West Bengal, and Jammu and Kashmir. It is also 
grown in some villages of Assam and Punjab. Besides mulberry, 
there are other varieties of silk known as Tassar, Muga and Eri. Tassar 
silk-worms are being reared in Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and 

oTth^ndiian Tariff Board Regarding the Grant of Protection 
to the Sericulture Industry, 1939, p. 1, 
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the Mirzapur district of Uttar Pradesh. Assam is the only place in 
the world where Muga worms are reared. Eri silk worms rearing is 
carried on in Assam, Bihar, Orissa and Bengal. Thus, India has the 
unique distinction of producing all the four varieties of silk. 

2.03. The reeling of .silk from cocoons is generally not done by 
silk-worm rearers but by professional reelers. In the process of silk 
reeling two kinds of reeling machines are used; (i) indigenous 
country charkha, and (ii) filature basins. The former, i.e. charkha 
reeling, is carried on largely in domestic establishments in villages. 
Since the quality of charkhas reeled silk is poor, attempts have been 
made, in recent years, to encourage reeling in power driven filatures. 
Nevertheless, even now, approximately 80 per cent, of the silk is 
being reeled by cJiarkhas. However, since the reeled raw silk can- 
not bo used as such and has to be converted into yarn, it is subjected 
to throwing before it can be used for weaving. The several processes 
in silk throwing are winding, assembling or doubling, twisting, 
reeling and conditioning. Throwing is done in separate factories or 
in a department of silk-weaving mills. In the case of the hand-loom 
industry, the throwing is usually done by the female members of the 
weavers’ families and weaving process is attended to, with rare 
exceptions, by men alone. 

3. Art Silk Industry — 

3.01. The art silk industry is quite distinct from the pure silk 
industry inasmuch as it is a purely manufacturing industry having 
an entirely urban bias. Moreover, whereas the yarn for the pure 
silk comes from the Nature’s laboratory, that for the art silk comes 
from the man’s and is produced through chemical processes. The 
raw material for the production of synthetic fibre is mainly wood 
pulp. The industry has made phenomenal progress and numerous 
varieties of man-made fibres have been developed. The main varieties 
of artificial yarn being manufactured in the country are Viscose, 
Staple and Acetate. 

4. Location and Growth oj Industry — 

4.01. As mentioned earlier, till the year 1934, silk industry in the 
country was engaged in the manufacture of pure silk fabrics. Con- 
sequently, it was more or less localised in the areas suitable for seri- 
culture and the number of factories was restricted by the production 
and supply of raw silk. It is estimated that in 1921 there v.'ere only 
11 silk mills and filatures in the entire Indian continent giving employ- 
ment to 1,979 persons. Another factor stifling the growth of the 
industry was severe competition from Japan and China. Depression 
in the thirties, coupled with competition from abroad, placed the in- 
dustry in a very critical condition. It is estimated that in 1933 only 
three power loom silk factories were left in the country — one each 
in Calcutta, Bombay and Mysore'. The crisis evoked wide-spread at- 
tention culminating in a reference to the Tariff Board in December 

* Report of the Tariff Board Regarding the Grant of Protection to the 
Sericulture Industry (1933), page 101. 



1932 and grant of protection to sericulture industry in 1933. Meah- 
while, another event of major significance happened. In 1932, the 
Tariff Board, to whom the matter relating to the grant of protection 
to the cotton textile industry was referred by the Government of 
India, recommended, as a part of the scheme of protection to the 
cotton textile industry, imposition of duty on artificial silk fabrics. 
While the protection granted to sericulture stimulated the growth of 
pure silk industry, imposition of duty on artificial silk fabrics encourag- 
ed the emergence and growth of artificial silk fabrics manufacturing 
industry in the country. Though India was not manufacturing arti- 
ficial silk fibre at this time, indications are that a number of art silk 
fabrics factories had come into existence relying on imported syn- 
thetic yarn. According to the Labour Investigation Committee, there 
were 92 silk (including perhaps art silk) factories in 1939 giving 
employment to 10,099 persons. 

4.02. During the Second World War, unlike other industries 
which flourished and made considerable progress, the silk industry, 
despite its defence importance, was in a bad way. This was due to 
the fact that the country was not self-sufficient in matters of supply 
of raw material. When these sources were cut off, difficulties were 
naturally experienced. According to the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee, there were 126 silk factories in the country employing 12,671 
persons in 1943. Of these, 84 were in British India employing 5,873 
persons. No information is available i*egarding the number of factor- 
ies in India as a whole in 1945, when the war ended. But 
in British India, the total number of factories had increased to 152 
providing employment to 7,580 persons. 

4.03. Cessation of hostilities opened the traditional sources of 
supply of silk yarn and seed and removed the impediment in the 
import of art silk yarn which was still not being manufactured in 
the country. Duvirig the war, three silk expansif)n schemes were 
also launched by the Government of India as a result of which 
there was a considerable improvement in the production of raw 
silk. In order not to lose the ground already gained, a Silk Deve- 
lopment Directorate was created in 1945 and in 1949 the work of this 
Directorate was taken over by a Statutory Central Silk Board. As 
a result of the activities of the Board and continued tariff protec- 
tion, which the sericulture indirectly enjoyed, there has been a 
more or less steady increase in the production of raw silk (mulbei ry 
and non-mulberry) as can be seen from the following figures: — 


Year 

Lakh lbs. 

1933 

1.52 

1950' 

2.59 

1955' 

3.02 

1956' 

2.98 

1957' 

3.13 

1958" 

3.39 


'Source; Annual Report of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
for the year 1958-59, p. 110. 

"Ministry of Commerce and Industry -Working Group on Sericul- 
ture — Evaluation Report (1959), pp. 22-23. 
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4.04. Thus it will be seen that during the period 1938 and 1958 
there has been 123 per cent, increase in the production. India is 
now the fourth largest raw silk producer among the non-com- 
munist countries and accounts for 3.5 per cent of the total world 
production. However, this increase has not been sufficient for the 
needs of the industry. 

4.05. As regai'ds art silk, India was entirely dependent on im- 
ports till 1950 when the first rayon factory went into production 
in Kerala with a total production capacity of 4 million lbs. Since 
then, 16 more factories have gone into production and in 1960 the 
total production of artificial fibres in the country was 94 million 
lbs., representing only 1.24 per cent, of the total world production’. 
According to the Silk and Art Silk Mills’ Research Association 
the total supply of indigenous yai-n does not exceed 35 per cent, 
of the requirements of the industry. 

4.06. Improvement in the supply of raw and artificial silk, con- 
tinuance of tariff protection and above all discovery of artificial 
silk fibre has led to considerable growth of the industry. Emergence 
of art silk industry has not only changed the complexion of the 
industry but has affected the location pattern. Largely influenced 
by the classic law of proximity to the source of supply of raw 
material, the industry, so long as it was engaged in the manu- 
facture of pure silk fabrics, was mainly concentrated in or ncar- 
about the areas suitable for sciiculiture. The introduction of art 
.silk has, however, led to the di.spcrsal of the industry and at 
present it exists almost all over the country. The following Statement 
1.01 shows the number of factories registered under the Factories 
Act and persons employed therein in various States during 1947, 1951 
and 1956 onwards. 

4.07. There has been a considerable expansion of the industry 
in the country since the end of the Second World War. Though the 
serial statistics of Slates are not strictly comparable, in view of geo- 
graphical changes in the boundaries and reorganisation of States, 
nevertheless, some idea can be formed from the above figures of 
the development of the industry in various States. The figures show 
that there has been a more or less steady expansion in almost all 
the States. The largest extent of development took place in Bombay, 
Funjab and M.ysorc. Considering the fact that in 1939 Punjab was 
only a minor centre with 4 pure silk factories and 11 cotton, wool 
and artificial silk composite factories employing in all 1,785 persons 
and in 1960 it had 441 establishments providing employment to 8,636 
persons, the growth seems to be spectacular. According to the Labour 
Investigation Committee, in 1939 there were 44 filatures and silk 
mills employing 2,275 workers in Bombay and 15 such factories pro- 
viding employment to 1,642 persons in Mysore. These figures com- 
pared with those given for 1960 in the Statement 1.01 would show 
the phenomenal development which has taken place in these two 
traditional centres of the industry. 

'Silk and Rayon Industries of India — Annual Number — 1962, p. 48. 



STATEMENT l.Ui 

Number of Silk Factories Covered under the Factories Act and Persons Employed Therein 
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4.08. A feature which inevitably draws the attention is that 
during recent years, there has been a rapid increase in the number 
of factories though employment has not increased in the same pro- 
portion. Actually in 1957 employment figure shows a fall even if 
it is assumed that the non-roported employment figure in Jammu 
and Kashmir was 3,070. One major factor responsible for the increase 
in the number of registered factories is exemption from excise duty 
granted to establishments having not more than a certain fixed num- 
ber of power looms or warp knitting machines. This apparently has 
led to fragmentation or splitting up of factories. It was noticed in the 
course of the Survey that in some ofHhe small buildings two or three 
small units were registered and functioning, each claiming not more 
than four power looms, the limit up to which exemption could be 
claimed. In some cases if more than four looms were found to be 
installed it was explained that the number exceeding four were owned 
by some other person. 

4.09. The above statistics present only a partial picture of the 
economic importance and nature of the industry. Besides establish- 
ments registered under the Factories Act, there are a large number of 
small factories not covered under the Act and a number of hand-looms 
engaged in the manufacture of silk, art silk and mixed fabrics scat- 
tered throughout the country. 

4.10. It seems that most of the development has been in the art 
silk wing as can be judged from the fact that while in 1936 there 
were only 1(5 silk and art silk factories with a total of 100 looms 
the number and loomage of art silk factories alone had increased to 
3,883 and 44,500 respectively by 1958'. It is estimated that there were, 
in addition, 45,209 handloorns engaged in the manufacture of art silk 
fabrics and 50,923 looms manufacturing mixed fabrics'. Thus a large 
proportion of the industry is still unorganised and mox'e in the nature 
of cottage industry. 

4.11. Precise informalion regarding the number of establishments 
which are not covered under the Factories Act and persons employed 
therein is not available. Howevei’, some of the State Governments 
have given their estimates and the relevant information is given in 
the Statement 1.02. It will be mjticed that the number of establish- 
ments and persons engaged in the silk and art silk industry in un- 
regulated and cottage sector in 10 States alone was 38,064 employing 
1,62,282. Since these statistics do not include major States like Jammu 
and Kashmir and cover only the Surat Centre of Gujarat, the iiiag- 
nitude of the unregulated wing of the industry is all the more evi- 
dent. 

4.12. Estimates vary regarding the number of persons engaged 
in sericulture. According to the Labour Sub-Committee of the Central 
Silk Board appointed in 1956, sericulture industry provided direct 
or indirect employment to nearly 50 lakhs of rural people. However, 
the Working Group appointed by the Government of India in 1959 

' Tariff Commission Report on the Continuance of Protection to the 
Artificial Silk and Cotton and Artificial Silk Mixed Fabrics Industry, 
1968, p. 55. 

* Ibid, page 6. 
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to evaluate the progress in the development ot serieulture industiy 
during the Second Plan period estimated this number to be nearly 
28 lakhs. The very fact that sericulture has a rural bias and not only 
has great employment potentiality but a good source of supplemen- 
tary income to rural population adds considerably to its impor- 
tance. 

Statkmknt 1.02 

Unregistered Silk Factories and Eviployuienl Therein in. Various States 


Stale 


Bdircgiilalctl 1 

r— " 

No. of 

hcO »iM‘S 

_ — ^ 

No. cf 

E.si iiiuitc'd 
total capital 
invested in 
regtilated as 
well na uii- 



eslablishiiH'iils 

])(‘|‘.SOJlS 

regulated silk 
factories 
(Rs. in lakhs) 

(i) 


(ii) 

{Hi) 

(«■'•) 

Aiulhra Rradcsli^ 


21 

2,2S3 

1 *04 

As^am 


2() 

N.A. 

13-00 

Bihar® 


4!) 

24,131 

47* 19 

Madhya Ih-adesh® 


b 

39 

41511 

Madras 



8,700 

102*24 

Gujarat (Surat only) 



7,000 

200 00 

Mysore 


3,448'^ 

1 1 ,080^^ 

89 *'98® 

Runjab 


144 

2,203 

5*08’ 

U.P. 


‘1,091) 

29,580 

211*96 

West .Bengal* 


23,199 

77,200 

118*00 


'Fot ill 

38,01)4 

1 ,02,282* 

1,204*20 


Ui I formats >11 rt'lalos (o isilk (.’o-oporalivis KiiijjlnyuMiit tigiirts relalo 

to iiif'iiiber.s of ih (5 co-opcraiivcs. 

^SlatisticK of mnnber ot esta]»UshMi<*uts rclalos to huiidk'oni wt aviii^ i’actorit^h:, Master 
llccIoiH or 8piuiiiiig Orgatiisal ions only. J5ut eiin>loy humiI lignus iin ludu individual roelcrH 
and spiiiuers (8,U00) and weavers 

^Relates (o only Khandwa, Oima, IJjjain, liuloro and (Jwaiior dislriets. 

♦Registered with iStafe JJepartnient of Industiies and ConiiiK ice. 

^Relates only to cottage basins (-148) and country cjuirkha-^ (3, MOO) and do not relate to 
pure silk tlirowing and weaving. 

♦Inform at ior. relates only to 3 »Slate Governinent lilatures, collage basins and country 
rharkhas. 

nielates to unregulated units only. 

♦Information relates' to 19o4. 

•Excluding Assam. 

5. Genesis of the Survey — 

5.01. The first comprehensive survey of conditions of labour in 
various industries in India on a country-wide basis was conducted by 
the Royal Commission on Labour during 1929 — 31. Its report and 
findings formed the basis of various ameliorative measures. After a 
lapse of over a decade, i.e. in 1944, the Government of India appoint- 
ed another Committee, viz., the Labour Investigation Committee, to 
enquire into the conditions of labour in all important industries. 
The Committee conducted detailed investigations in 38 industries in- 
cluding the Silk Industry, during 1944-45 and. besides a main report 
on labour conditions in general, published individual reports in res- 
pect of various industries. These reports provided valuable material 
T./P(N)3.WI)ofl,B-2 
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for the information required for the formulation of labour policy. 
The years that followed witnessed many changes of far reaching 
significance. For instance, many legislative measures were adopted 
to improve working and living conditions and several schemes were 
introduced for promoting welfare and social security of workers. The 
setting up of the adjudication machinery also led to improvement in 
conditions of work and wages in vai’ious industries. Above all, the 
attainment of Independence by the country gave a new status to 
the working classes. In view of these developments, the Government 
as well as the Planning Commission considered it necessary that a 
fresh comprehensive survey of labour conditions in various indus- 
tries should be conducted so that it may be possible to assess the 
effects of the various measures and obtain a precise picture of the 
existing conditions and problems of labour for purposes of deciding 
future course of action. Accordingly, a scheme for the conduct of a 
Survey of Labour Conditions was included in the Second Five Year 
Plan and the Labour Bureau was entrusted with the execution of the 
Scheme. 

6. Scope and Design — 

6.01. A note* appended to the report gives details relating to the 
sample design and method of estimation adopted. In view of absence 
of complete list of all silk factories, the Survey was confined to estab- 
lishments registered under the Factories Act, 1948. Since there was 
high concentration of silk factories in Bombay City and its Suburbs, 
Amritsar and Mysore, it was considered desirable to obtain separate 
information for them and hence they were treated as separate Regional 
strata. Though Srinagar did not have a very high concentration of 
silk factories, it was also considered as a separate Regional 
Stratum mainly on the ground that the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee had given separate treatment to this centre in its report and 
if separate estimates were obtained of the conditions now prevailing 
in this centre it may be possible to study the changes that have taken 
place in this otherwise old and important centre of the industry. All 
other silk factories or areas were clubbed together to form the Resi- 
dual Stratum. 

6.02 Earlier investigations had indicated existence of wide varia- 
tions in conditions of work, standards of welfare amenities, etc., in the 
establishments of different size groups in various industries. It was, 
therefore, considered desirable to collect data separately for establish- 
ments of dift'erent sizes. In the light of the resources available and 
from the point of practicability it was decided that for the purposes of 
the Survey silk factories may be divided into two size groups — large 
and small. For this purpose the stratification point used for the Wage 
Census conducted by the Labour Bureau in 1958-59 was utilised. The 
point used for the Wage Census was arrived at on the basis of a 
study of optimum allocation and was very near the average employ- 
ment size of establishments. This point was 50 for all the Regional 
strata except Bombay City and its Suburbs where it was 100. The 
sampling fraction adopted was 33.3 per cent, for the large size factories. 
In the case of small size factories it was 16.6 per cent, for Bombay 


* See Appendix I. 
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City and its Suburbs and Srinagar and 20 per cent, for the Residual 
Stratum. The following Statement shows the number of silk factories 
together with the number of workers employed therein (a) in the 
frame, (b) in samples, and (c) samples actually covered. 

Statement 1.03 


Number of Silk Factories and Persons Employed Therein in the Frame 

and As Covered by the Survey 


Regional Stratum (Centre) 

1l the frame (1958) 

Sani))Ie 

A 

select cil 

111 the, sample ulti- 
mately covered 

' No. of 
factories 

No. of 
workers 
employed 

No. of 
fac'.ories 

c 

No. of 
workers 
inployed 

No. of 
factories 

f 

No. of 
workers 
mployed 

(»■) 


(ii) 

(Hi) 

(io) 


(ri) 

(vii) 

1 . liombay City and its 
Suburbs 


255 

24,733 

53 

7,250 

42 

6,451 

(a) Large factories 


58 

17,630 

20 

6,027 

(16-6) 

17 

(26-1) 

.5,469 

(b) Small factories 


197 

7,203 

33 

1 ,229 

(29-3) 

2.5 

(31-2) 

982 

2. Srinayar 


17 

3,104 

5 

1,904 

(12-7) 

5 

(13-6) 

1 ,964 

(a) Large facjfories 


8 

2,815 

3 

1,918 

(29-4) 

3 

(63-3) 

1,918 

(6) Small factories 


9 

289 

2 

4(> 

(37 -.5) 

2 

(68-1) 

46 

3. Arnriisar 


215 

0,».64 

51 

1 ,377 

(22 •2') 

35 

(15-9) 

1 ,090 

(a) Large faetorics 


10 

3,879 

4 

071 

(14-3) 

3 

(16-9) 

619 

(b) Snifill factories 


235 

3,575 

47 

700 

(30*0) 

32 

(21*5) 

471 

4. Mysore. 


207 

5,587 

44 

1,172 

(i:5G; 

38 

(13*2) 

l,tK3S 

{a) Large factories 


15 

3,313 

5 

721 

(IS-l) 

4 

(18*0) 

()00 

(6) Small factories 


192 

2,244 

39 

451 

(•-20-7) 

34 

(19*9) 

372 

5. liesidual 


788 

20,225 

10*9 

9,295 

(17-7) 

145 

(160) 

8,111 

(a) Laige factories 


83 

1 f.5S9 

28 

0,*>17 

(18*4) 

24 

(30-9) 

0,102 

{h) Small fatdories 


7tt5 

1 1,0.30 

1 11 

2,318 

(28*9) 

121 

01-8) 

2,009 

b. All India 


1,512 

00,103 

322 

21,004 

(!7-2) 

205 

(17*3) 

1 8,054 

(a) Large fai^torics 


174 

U,150 

(io 

10,284 

(17*5) 

51 

(28*2) 

14,774 

(6) Small factories 


1 ,338 

24,917 

2(>2 

4,78t» 

(29-3) 

214 

(35*9) 

3,880 






(10*0) 

(15*6) 


Note — ($) Figures in brackets are pereeutageii to tin- (f lal in the fram<\ 


(u) Statistics given in columns (u) and (iii) may not tally with similar figures in 
Statement 1*01 as the frame for some strata (o. g. Srinagar and Mysore) 
related to 1957. Moreover, those figures arc* based on tlio lists available at the 
time of drawing samples, whereas {Statement 101 contains final figures. 
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6.03. From the figures given in the Statement above it would 
be seen that the Survey ultimately covered 17.5 per cent, of the silk 
factories and about 28 per cent, of the workers employed therein. 
Since only those factories came in the sample as featured in the 
frame and as it was not possible to take account of new factories 
which came into being during the period of the Survey, the ’nforma- 
tion given in this report should be treated to relate to conditions ir 
the factories which were in existence during the period to which 
the frame relates (i.o. generally 1958) and which continued to exist at 
the time of the Survey. 

6.04. The data were collected by personal visits of the field staff 
of the Bureau. With a view to testing the schedule and instructions 
prepared for the Survey as also to impart training to the field staff, 
a pilot enquiry was conducted in September and October 1959. On 
the basis of the experience of this enquiry the schedule and instruc- 
tions were suitably revised. The main field enquiry was launched 
late in December 1959 and ended in June 1961. Since the enquiry in 
essence was during 1960 and 1961 the data, except where specifically 
mentioned, should be treated to relate to this period. 



CHAPTER II 
Employment 


Silk industry is gcncrslly considered to be one of those in- 
dustries in the country which is rich in employment potential. This 
is supported by its remarkable growth and expansion since the end 
of the Second World War. The number of registered silk factories 
in India increased from 176 in 1947, the year the country gained 
independence, to 621 in 1951, when the First Plan started, represent- 
ing an increase of nearly 253 per cent. During the same period employ- 
ment increased from 22,289 to 54,778 i.e., by 146 per cent. In the 

First Five Year Plan period (i.e., 1951 — 56) the number of factories 
double though employment increased only by 22.5 per cent. The in- 
dustry maintained its momentum of expansion during the period of 
the Second Plan and by 1960 the number of factories and persons 
employed therein had increased to 1,847 and 74,521 respectively re- 
cording an increase of 49 per cent, and 11 per cent, respectively. 

2. Composition of the Working Force — 

2.01. With a view to maintaining comparability as well as uni- 
formity of statistics obtained from different establishments, data 
pertaining to employment were collected for a fixed date, i.e., 31st 
December 1959. The results of the Survey show that on this date the 
total estimated employment strength of factories registered under 
the Factories Act, 1948 was 82,251 in the entire country. This estimate 
does not tally with the statistics of the Factories Act for the year 
1959 largely due to the fact that it relates to the number of persons 
on roll at a fixed point of time whereas the Factories Act figures 
represent average daily employment during the entire year. More- 
over, the estimate does not relate to the entire vmiverse of silk facto- 
ries in 1958 and is subject to certain limitations as mentioned in 
Chapter I. An added reason is that the estimate given includes 
employees not deemed to be covered under the Factories Act by the 
managements. The Survey results show that such employees num- 
bered over 2,000, i.e., 2.6 per cent, of the total estimated to be employ- 
ed on 31st December, 1959. 

3. Distribution by Broad Occupational Groups — 

3.01. The following Statement gives the estimated total number 
of employees by broad occupational groups in different centres of 
the silk industry as on 31st December, 1959. For purpose of this Survey 
the classification of occupations was as follows : — 

(a) Professional, Technical and Related Personnel. 

(b) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel. 

(c) Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(d) Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(e) Watch and Ward and Other Services. 

11 
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This was based on the ‘International Standard Classification of 
Occupations’ as adopted by the International Labour Organisation, 

Statement 2.01 

Distribution of Workers by Broad Occwpational Groups 

December 1959 


Cenlre 

Total 

Prc)fc.Hi3i<)iia.l 
4Vt;hnical 
and 
Relaled 
lN‘i sound 

Adiniiiis- (Merical 

1 rail VC, and 

Execul i ve, ReJat ed 
and Porsunnd 

Managerial (including 
Personnel Super- 

visory) 

IValnctieii Watch 
aiul and Ward 

Related and Other 
Workers Services 

(iueludiiig 

Super- 

visory) 

(i) 

(ii) 

(Hi) 

{iv) 

(v) 

(ft) 

(vii) 

1 . Bombay City and itn 


315 

217 

1,124 

27,828 

996 

Suburbs 

(1000) 

(10) 

(0-7) 

(3-7) 

(91-3) 

{3-3) 

(a) Largo fac-1 erics 

23,037 

30S 

124 

<)3I 

2 1 ,504 

710 

(K'OO) 

(1-3) 

{0-.5) 

(4-C) 

(91-2) 

(3 0) 

tb) Small fad erics 

0,SI3 

7 

03 

103 

0,204 

280 

(100-0) 

(0-1) 

(1-4) 

(2-8) 

(91-5) 

(4-2) 

2. Srinaijar 

3, 1 S7 

•> 

09 

07 

2,922 

127 


(100-0) 

(0-0) 

(2-2) 

(2-1) 

(91-7) 

(4-0) 

(a) Largo faolerios 

2,000 

2 

00 

03 

2,707 

119 

(100-0) 

(OJ) 

(2-3) 

(2-1) 

(91 - 5) 

(4 0) 

(ft) Small facterios 

227 

(100 0) 



4 

(1-8) 

215 

(94-7) 

8 

(3-5) 

3. Amritsar 

0,673 

00 

32 

252 

6,083 

246 


(100-0) 

((»•«) 

("••5) 

(3-8) 

(91 1) 

(3-7) 

(a) Largo facterios 

3,181 

1)0 

18 

153 

2,810 

140 

(100-0) 

(i-y) 

(0-6) 

(4-8) 

(88-3) 

(4-4) 

(ft) Small fact<>rioH 

3,102 

(100-0) 

• • 

14 

(0-4) 

0!) 

(2-8) 

3,273 

(93-7) 

1U6 

(31) 

4 . Mysore 

0,002 

1.53 

52 

299 

8,717 

441 

(100-0) 

(10) 

(0-5) 

(31) 

(90-2) 

(4-6) 

(a) T^rgo factories 

3,242 

72 

14 

119 

2,852 

185 

(100-0) 

(2-2) 

(0-4) 

(3-7) 

(88-0) 

(S-7) 

(ft) Small factories 

0,420 

SI 

38 

180 

5,805 

256 

(lOO-O) 

(1-3) 

(0-0) 

(2-8) 

(91-3) 

(4 0) 

5. Residual 

32,240 

7.50 

180 

1,39!) 

28,225 

1,683 


(100-0) 

(2-3) 

(0-0) 

(4-4) 

(87-5) 

(5-2) 

(a) Largo facteiiea 

2o,oori 

740 

80 

1 ,220 

16,511 

1,508 

(100-0) 

(3-7) 

(0-4) 

(61) 

(82-3) 

(7-6) 

(ft) Small factorit^s 

12,184 

10 

100 

179 

11,714 

176 

(l(K)-O) 

(0-1) 

(0-8) 

(1-6) 

(96-1) 

(1-5) 

6. All India 

82,251 

1,286 

556 

3,141 

73,775 

3,493 


(100-0) 

(IB) 

(0-7) 

(3-8) 

(89-7) 

(4-2) 

(a) Largo factories 

53,085 

1,182 

311 

2,486 

40,444 

2,662 

(100-0) 

(2-2) 

0-6) 

(4-7) 

(87-5) 

(6-0) 

(ft) Small factories 

29,166 

104 

245 

6.55 

27,331 

831 

(100-0) 

(0-4) 

(0-8) 

(2-2) 

(93-7) 

(2-9) 


N,B , — ^Figures in brackets are percentages. 


3.02. From the point of view of the total number of persons em- 
ployed, Bombay City and its Suburbs was first among various indivi- 
dual pockets of concentration, accounting for over 30,000 persons, i.e. 
over 37 per cent, of the total number of employees in the industry as a 
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whole. Mysore was next in the order with 9,662 workers (12 per cent ) 
Amritsar (8 per cent.) and Srinagar (4 per cent.). Over 
32,000 workers (39 per cent) were in the Residual (^roup, i.e in differ- 
ent areas throughout the country. 


3.03. Statistics of employees in different broad occupational 
groups show that roughly nine out of every ten employees in the 
country were “Production and Related Workers including Super- 
visory” and the rest were engaged in other groups. The percentage 
of “Production and Related Workers including Supervisory” varied 
only slightly from one centre of concentration to another. “Watch 
and Ward Staff and Other Services” constituted a little over 4 per 
cent of the total. The percentage of such employees was highest (5) 
in the Residual Group and lowest (3) in Bombay City and its'Suburbs. 
Persons performing clerical and related duties constituted le.ss than 
about 4 per cent of the total. Their percenta.go was the lowest in 
Srinagar (2) and highest in the Residual Group (4.4). The industry 
does not seem to be employing any significant number of Professional 
and Technical Personnel as they constituted less than 2 per (!ent. of 
the total employees. This is probably duo to the fact that the pro- 
cesses involved in the manufacture do not require a very high degree 
of skill and, moreover, a very high percentage of the factories being 
small do not engage any technicians. Usually in small factories the 
proprietor himself attends to technical matters and supplies the know- 
how to employees. 


3.04. The Factories Act, 1948 defines ‘worker’ as “a person employ- 
ed. directly or through any agency whether for wages or not, in any 
manufacturing process, or in cleaning any part of the machinery or 
premises used for a manufacturing process, or in any other kind of 
work incidental to or connected with the manufacturing process, or 
the subject of manufacturing process ”. However, the inter- 

pretation of the definition was found to bo differing not only among 
managements but also Factory Inspectorates and this accounts for 
certain proportion of employees in almost all the groups to bo report- 
ed as not covered under the provisions of the Act. Among employees 
not deemed to be covered under Act, approximately 46 per cent, 
belonged to the group “Watch and Ward and Other Services”. 28 
per cent, to “Clerical and Related Workers”, 13 per cent, to “Adrninis- 
trative. Executive and Related Personnel”, 7 per cent, to “Professional, 
Technical and Related Personnel” and about 6 per cent, to the group 
“Production and Related Worker.s”. Though the overall number of 
such employees was not high but what attracted attention was that 
while in some establishments persons doing some work were con- 
sidered as covered under the Act and received its benefits, in others 
those engaged on more or less the same or similar jobs were not 
deemed to be so covered. Since the inclusion or non-inclusion of an 
employee depends on the actual work on which he is engaged and 
on whether the work being done by him is a manufacturing proems 
or incidental to or connected with it, some slight variations in the 
figures can be expected. Nevertheless, examination of the existing 
definition of the term ‘worker’ seems to deserve some attention from 
this point of view. The following Statement gives the percentage of 
employees covered under the Act in various centres to show the 

existing variations. 
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4. Employment of Women — 

4.01. The following Statement shows the relative employment 
strength of men, women and children* in the industry. 

Statement 2.03 

Proportion of Men, Women and Children in the Working Force 

December 1959 
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4.02. It is evident from the figures given above that the work- 
ing force consisted predominently of men, as women and children 
formed only 7.5 per cent, and 0.3 per cent, respectively of the total. 
The results of the Survey show that only approximately four out of 
every ten silk factories in the country employed women in Decem- 
ber 1959. The practice varied from centre to centre. For instance, 
while in Mysore State and Bombay City and its Suburbs nearly 81 
per cent, and 51 per cent, of the e.stablishments respectively employ- 
ed women, in Amritsar the percentage of such establishments was 
as low as 13. In Srinagar and the Residual Group the percentage of 
establishments, where women were employed, was 19 and 34 res- 
pectively. A noticeable feature was that everywhere more large 
size units were found to be employing women than smaller ones. 
As between various centres the proportion of women to the total 
workers was highest in Mysore (36 per cent.) and lowest in Srinagar 
(2 per cent.). The following are the percentages of establishments 
employing women. ^ 


Statement 2.04 

Proportion of Silk Factories Employing Women in 1960-61 
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4.03. Almost 98 per cent, of women employed in the industry 
were engaged on production or related processes and 1.4 per cent, 
in the group “Watch and Ward and Other Services” and were 
employed for such jobs as creche attendants, sweepers, etc. Only 
0.2 per cent, were in the group “Professional, Technical and Related 
Personnel”, and 0.5 per cent, were in “Clerical and Related Per- 
sonnel” group. None of them was found to be holding adminis- 
trative, executive or managerial posts. Women coming under the 
group “Professional, Technical and Related Personnel” were either 
engaged as Designers or as nurses in creches or dispensaries. Of 
the total number of persons employed in this group, women formed 
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only slightly less than 1 per cent. They constituted less than 1 per 
cent, of the clerical staff in the industry. The following Statement 
gives the details: — 


Statkmknt 2.05 

Distribution of Women by Broad Occupational Groups 
December 19.59 
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4.04. There is a wide variety of .jobs in which women are 
employed in production processes but among these Winding (37 
per cent.), Reeling (19 per cent.). Cooking and Sorting of Cocoons 
(9 per cent.). Finishing (5 per cent.) and Doubling (2 per cent.) alone 
account for over 70 per cent, of the total women employed in the 
industry. In Bombay City and its Suburbs, nearly 48 per cent, of 
women were employed in the winding department. The other depart- 
ments or occupations in which they were found to be employed in 
fair numbers were Finishing and Folding (21 per cent.), Throwing 
(7 per cent.). Reeling (5 per cent.) and Twisting (4 per cent.). In 
Srinagar, women were employed mainly for sorting of cocoons into 
different grades and this occupation accounted for nearly 98 per 
cent, of the women in the industiy. Usually in factories surveyed 
in Jammu it was found that such jobs as sorting of cocoons and 
waste cleaning were the exclusive domain of women. In some of 
the establishments women were also found to be employed on such 
jobs as winding, washing and spinning. In Amritsar, though not 
many factories engaged women, but wherever they were employed, 
they mostly attended to the work of Clipping (45 per cent.). Finish- 
ing as well as Folding and Winding accounted for 35 per cent, and 
20 per cent, respectively of the remaining. Women in Mysore mIk 
factories were found to be employed on a w'ide variety of jobs but 
most common were Reeling (33 per cent.). Winding (24 per cent.). 
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Cooking (17 per cent.) and Sorting of Cocoons (6 per cent.) and 
Doubling (2 per cent.). As in Mysore Stale, women employed in 
factories in the Residual Group were found to be engaged in more 
than a dozen types of work but their predominant occupation was 
Winding, accounting for 64 per cent, of the total. The rest were 
engaged in Sorting of cocoons. Cutting, Doubling, etc. 

4.05. During the course of the Survey an attempt was made 
to lind out from the employers the special reasons, if any, for the 
employment of women. It seems that it is not merely the supply 
and demand theory that has influenced employment of women in 
the silk industry, but traditions, local customs and special 
suitability of women for cc*rtain jobs like winding, cooking of 
cocoons, etc., seem to have exercised a great influence. In fact, it 
was noticed that women out numbei'ed men in all the filatures, 
particularly in Mysore. The reasons given by the employers varied 
as between the different units even within the centre. However, 
the predominant reason for the employment of women seems to 
bo that most of the manufacturing processes in the industry do not 
entail much physical exertion and hence can bo attended to by 
women without any difficulty. For certain jobs, like handling of 
silk thi’ead, which require great care, women with their soft fingers 
and inherent patience are considered to be more suitable. Some of 
the employers maintained that whenever women were engaged to 
do certain jobs wastage was not much. A few of them also ex- 
pressed the view that they found women to be more punctual, 
amenable to discipline and willing to do extra work at times of rush 
without demur, than men. One of the reasons for women being 
more regular and attached to their jobs was found to be that not 
many avenues for employment were open to them. It was generally 
not ca.sy for them to take up jobs available at distant places. In 
this matter men had a definite advantage. Moreover, they had a 
wider range of occupations from which to choose. 


5. Child Labour — 

5.01 As has been mentioned earlier, the volume of employment 
of children in the industry is almost insignificant, i.c., only 0.3 per 
cent, of the total working force. In extent also it is virtually negligi- 
ble in all the centres except Srinagar where all the factories sur- 
veyed were found to be employing children though their number 
was small. The following Statement shows the proportion of facto- 
ries employing children, as also the distribution of children accord- 
ing to broad occupational groups, in various centres. 

5.02. In Bombay City and its Suburbs and in the Residual 
Group, children were found to be employed only in large size facto- 
ries, whereas reverse was the case in other centres. The percentage of 
children to the total workers ranged from 0.02 in !^mbay City 
and its Suburbs to 1.7 in Srinagar. Out of the total number of 
children employed in silk factories in the country more than half 
were in factories in the Residual Group. Among other centres, Sri- 
nagar accounted for 22 per cent., Amritsar 14 per cent., and Mysore 
10 per cent. 
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Statement 2.06 

Percentage of Factories Employing Children and Distribution of 
Children According to Broad Occupational Grotips 

December 1959 
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5.03. Whereas in all other centres children were employed on 
production processes, in Bombay City and its Suburbs they were 
found to have been engaged only as tea vendors in canteens. In 
Amritsar, children were employed as pirn winders. Nearly 76 per 
cent, of children employed in Srinagar were engaged on pirn wind- 
ing and they constituted 18 to 100 per cent, of the total number 
of persons engaged on this job in factories employing children for 
such work. It is estimated that children constituted nearly 57 per- 
cent. of the total employed in this department in all such factories. 
The remaining children were employed in the sorting depar-tmont 
(16 per cent.) as Safai Boys for picking cocoons which dropped in 
tho course of transit, and in the warping department (8 per cent.). 
Some of the children were apparently below 15 years of age. but 
no certificates of fitness were available with the managements, evi- 
dcritly because Rules under the Jammu and Kashmir Factories Act 
had not been framed when the Survey was conducted. 


5.04. The practice of employing children was found to be pre- 
vailing only in some of the smaller factories in Mysore. Eighty 
per cent, of the total children employed in the industry in this 
cSitre were engaged in the weaving department as helpers to 
weavers. They generally joined broken threads and suplied pirn 
to weavers. The rest were found to be employed m the winding 
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department. A number of children appeared to be below the pres- 
cribed age limit but no certificates of fitness were being kept by 
the managements. Employers, when questioned, generally main- 
tained that all such children were over 18 years. Some of them 
frankly pleaded complete ignorance of the law on the subject. 

5.05. In the Residual Group, majority of children were employ- 
ed in filatures (66 per cent.) and the rest in weaving and twisting 
factories in such occupations as Reeling (12 per cent.). Winding 
(9 per cent.). Warping (5 per cent.) and Doubling (7 per cent.). 

6. Time and Piece-Rated Workers — 

6.01. Both the systems of payment, i.e. time as well as piece- 
rates, were prevalent in the industry. Nearly 6 out of every ten 
production workers employed in the industry were time-rated. The 
following Statement shows the proportion of time and piece-rated 
production workers employed directly and covered under the 
Factories Act in different centres: 

Statement 2.07 

Proportion of Time and Piece-Rated Production Workers 

December 1959 
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6.02. In large size factories the proportion of time-rated workers 
was invariably more in all the centi'es but among smaller factories 
such workers predominated only in Bombay City and its Suburbs as 
well as Mysore. 

7. Contract Labour — 

7.01. The practice of employing workers through contractors does 
not seem to be very common in the Silk industry. Of 82,251 persons 
employed in the industi'y contract labour was only 479 i.e., 0.6 per cent. 




ol' the total employed. The following Statement shows the volume and 
extent of the system of employing contract labour in different cen- 
tres: 


Statement 2.08 

Volume and Extent of Contract Labour in Silk Industry 
December 1959 
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7.02. It would be seen from the figures given above that only a 
little over 5 per cent, of the silk factories in the country employed 
such workers. The system of employing contract labour was not in 
''ogue in Srinagar and Mysore. Among other centres the practice was 
mci.t wide-spread in Bombay City and its Suburbs where nearly 15 pei‘ 
cent, of the factories had contract labour. Such workers constituted 
nearly one per cent, of the total persons in silk factories in this cen- 
tre. The next was the Residual Group where 5 per cent, of the estab- 
lishments employed contract labour and such workers formed 0.4 per 
cent, of the total employees. In Amritsar, a little over 1 per cent, 
of the factories had contract labour. The system was confined to only 
large size factories, one-third of whom had employed such workers. 
However, the percentage of contract labour to the total in the centre 
was only 0.4. 

7.03. Generally contract labour was employed only for some of 
the production processes (e.g. screen printing) and constituted only 
0.6 per cent, of the total employees engaged on production processes. 
As in the case of extent, the proportion of contract labour to total 
employees was higher in large size factories. The employers generally 
contended that they found it economical to employ contract labour 
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for certain jobs. Moreover, it saved them from the botheration of 
supervision. Certain items of work, such as packing or drawing and 
reaching (in some factories), were of a casual nature and therefore 
employers found it uneconomical to engage regular employees for 
them. 

8. Employment Status — 

8.01. During the course of the Survey information was collected 
on employment status of production workers covered under the Fac- 
tories Act and employed directly by the managements (i.e., excluding 
those employed through contractors) and the results are summarised 
below. It may be mentioned here that classification of workers into 
permanent, temporary, etc., are regulated by the Standing Orders 
framed by the managements in pursuance of the Industrial Employ- 
ment (Standing Orders) Act, or some of the State Acts e.g., the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, 1946. However, since these Acts require only 
those employers who employ at least a certain minimum number of 
workers, all the factories have not framed such standing orders. Con- 
sequently, there could be no firm basis for the classification of wor- 
kers into various groups in those factories where standing orders did 
not exist and reliance had to be placed on the figures given by the 
managements. 

Statement 2.09 

Distribution of Production Workers (Employed Direct) by Employ- 
ment Status — December 1959 
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8.02. In the country as a whole nearly 70 per cent, of the workers 
were permanent; 22 per cent, temporary and the rest were probation- 
ers, casual workers, apprentices, etc. Everywhere the proportion of 
permanent workers was invariably higher in large size factories and 
those of temporary workers in small ones. The percentage of perma- 
nent workers was the highest (88.1) in large factories in Srinagar 
but in small size units all wprkers were in the Group “Others”. The 
reason for this situation in small size factories is that employers had 
no standing orders and had not classified their workers into any 
group. All their employees were on the same footing in matters of 
rights or disabilities irrespective of their length of service. 

9. Length of Service — 

9.01. Data were also collected regarding the length of service of 
production and related workers (including supervisory pei'sonnel) em- 
ployed directly by the managements and covered under the Factories 
Act. The following Statement gives the details in respect of each cen- 
tre. It may be mentioned here that though the managements are re- 
quired to maintain a leave register in respect of each employee show- 
ing, inter alia, the date of appointment of each person; unfortunately, 
it was found that very few factories maintained such registers and 
some of those which did keep the registers usually did not record the 
date of appointment. Consequently, the statistics given here are most- 
ly based on the information as given by the employers. 

Statement 2.10 

Distribution of Production Workers Employed Directly According to 
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December 1959 
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9.02. In the country as a whole it is estimated that on 31st Decem- 
ber 1959 nearly 30 per cent, of the production workers had less than 
one year’s service, 33 per cent, one or more but less than five years’ 
service, 24 per cent, five or more but less than 10 years’ service and 
only a little more than 12 per cent, had over 10 years’ service. As bet- 
ween different centres the working force was more stable in large 
factories in Srinagar. Since these factories accounted for the bulk of 
the working force a very high percentage of workers came in the 
group “10 years and over’’ for the centre as a whole. In smaller under- 
takings the picture was quite contrary as nearly all workers had less 
than five years’ service and a majority had less than one year’s ser- 
vice. Next to Srinagar the working force was most stable in Bombay 
City and its Suburbs and the Residual Group. Mysore was the next 
and Amritsar tailed atj the end. Everywhere stability was much 
better in larger establishmehls as compared to smaller factories. 

10. Absenteeism — 

10.01. In the course of the Survey it was generally noticed that 
managements used a common symbol “a” for recording non-reporting 
of workers in the factory either of their own accord or due to lay off 
or refusal of work by the authorities. There were complaints from 
managements, specially in Amritsar, that they were often obliged to 
curtail work either due to failure of power or shortage of raw mate- 
rials but their attendance registers hardly showed any worker to have 
been laid off. Thus there is every reason to believe that a certain pro- 
portion of absences marked in attendance registers were not actuall.y 
absences due to failure of workers to report for work. It was also 
noticed that when the name of any worker was removed from the 
roil, the register generally showed the worker to be absent for a num- 
ber of days before the name was struck off. In some of the factories it 
was also found that the persons in charge of maintaining the atten- 
dance registers did not care to draw the line against the name of the 
worker who left service on any particular date but simply marked him 
absent for all the remaining days of the pay period and removed his 
name from the register only when preparing the next pay roll. Since 
the data were collected for a period of one year it was not possible to 
check all the past entries. Moreover, those who maintained the regis- 
ters were also not found to be in a position to throw any light on vari- 
ous markings. Due to all these factors one is inclined to conclude that 
absenteeism rate reflected by the statistics collected are rather on a 
high side. The following Statement 2.11 shows the absenteeism rate' in 
various centres during the year 1959. The information relates only to 
production workers covered under the Factories Act excluding Badli 
and casual employees as well as persons employed through con- 
tractors. 

10.02. In the country as a whole the absenteeism rate in the in- 
dustry ranged from 10 to a little more than 15 per cent., the lowest 
being in the month of December and highest in May. The average 
for the year 1959 was 12.6 per cent. Since the managements do not 


' Absenteeism is the failure of the worker to report on the job when 
he was scheduled to work but does not include absences on account of 
strikes or lock outs or lay off. The rate of absenteeism is the percentage of 
man-davs lost due to absence to the total man-days scheduled to work 
dunng the month- 
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keep any record of causes of absences it was not possible to collect 
any statistical data by causes. Generally speaking, the biggest factor 
for high rate of absenteeism during certain months seems to be the 
link of workers with agriculture. In almost all the centres absentee- 
ism increased during harvesting and sowing seasons. The rate was 
also invariably high during summer months, which incidentally is 
also the period for marriages and other such social functions. 
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10 03 As between individual centres the rate was highest in 
Mysore followed by the Residual Group, Bombay and Srinagar. Amrit- 
sar showed the lowest rate. 

11. Labour Turnover — 

11 01 Labour turnover stati.stics were collected for all the twelve 
months of 1959 in respect of production workers covered under the 
Factories Act excluding badli and casual workers as well as contract 
labour and the results are given in the Statements 2.12 and 2.13. 
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Statement 2.12 

Accession Rate in Silk Factories During 1959 
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Statement 2.13 

Separation Hate in Silk Factories During 1959 
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11.02. Both the accession and separation rates in the industry 
in the country as a whole were not very high, being of the order of 
nearly 6 per cent. As between different months the rate ranged from 
nearly 4.7 per cent, to 7.4 per cent, in the case of accessions and 
between 4 per cent, to 7.5 per cent, in the case of separations. The 
accession and separation rates were invariably higher in small size 
factories. The figures reveal that labour turnover rate increased 
during summer months and touched the lowest level in the beginning 
of the year. 

11.03. Among individual centres, the labour turnover rate, i.e., 
both accession and separation, was the lowest in Srinagar (1 per cent.) 
and highest in Amritsar (well over 14 per cent.). In Srinagar, the rate 
was remarkably low, being less than 1 per cent, in large size units. 
In small size factories covered, however, the rate was fairly high spe- 
cially in certain months. The main reason for such a contrast appears 
to be that in small size factories there was no system of granting leave 
to workers and, therefore, whenever any worker absented himself his 
services were terminated and a new hand was employed in his place. 
Another added reason is that most of the large factories coveied in 
the course of the Survey weie engaged in the processing of silk yarn 
and were the only factories of their kind in the State and hence 
workers probably did not (luit jobs frequently for the fear that they 
would not be able to get comparable or belter jobs elsewhere. Whereas 
smaller factories were mostly weaving establishments, which, if un- 
registered factories are also taken into account, existed in hundreds in 
Srinagar. Consequently, it was not difficult for workers to leave one 
factory and take up a job in another. Similarly, employers also had no 
difficulty in getting another worker to replace the one who absented or 
left. 

11.04. It was noticed that in Amritsar the general practice adopt- 
ed by managements of small size factories was to give only short 
term appointments tt) woi kers, i.e., they wore engaged purely on a 
temporary basis ii'respective of the fact whether the job was of a 
temporary nature or not. In some of the factories, it is understood 
that, the managements took written undertaking from the workers 
that their services would be terminated before the completion of three 
months. After termination of service usually fresh appointment 
was given with some gap. This practice probably accounts for a very 
high rate of labour turnover in this centre. 

11.05. In Bombay City and its Suburbs, the average monthly 
accession and separation rates were nearly 5.5 per cent, and 5.1 per 
cent, respectively. The corresponding figures for large and small size 
factories were 4.5 per cent, and 4.2 per cent., and 8.7 per cent, and 8,2 
per cent, respectively. It was alleged that in smaller factories 
workers generally left the job as soon as they got slightly better wages 
elsewhere. Allegations were also made that some times deliberate 
break in the service was effected before a worker completed a year’s 
service to evade certain liabilities imposed by law, e.g., retrenchment 
compensation, provident fund conti’ibutions, and leave with pay. 
However, in the absence of any concrete evidence it was not possible 
to check the veracity of these allegations. 

11.06. Next to Srinagar, labour force was the most stable in My- 
sore with average monthly accession as well as separation rates of 
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nearly 4.5. As in other centres the turnover rate was much higher in 
smaller factories than in large ones. In smaller factories wages were 
fairly low and there was no security of service. In some cases it was 
noticed that if a worker absented for some time his services were 
terminated and was re-employed as a new worker on his return. 

11.07. As elsewhere, the labour turnover rate was found to be 
higher in smaller factories in the Residual Group. The main reason 
for this seemed to be the prevalence of different rates of wages in 
different factories and tendency of workers to secure employment in 
establishments paying higher rates or in those which were covered 
by the Employees’ Provident Fund Act. 

11.08. The following Statement contains statistics of separations 
by causes. It may be mentioned that, with a very few exceptions, no 
records were being maintained by managements of separations of 
workers by causes and, therefore, the statistics are based more or less 
on the information given by managements. Subject to this limitation, 
on an average 72 per cent, of separations in the industry in the country 
were due to quitting of job by workers, 27 per cent, on account of 
dismissals and discharge and the rest, i.o. less than one per cent, were 
attributable to retirement, death, etc. 

Statement 2.14 
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12. System of Recruitment — 

12.01. Probably due to easy availability of labour the most usual 
practice in the industi'y was to make recruitments directly at the 
factory gate, and it was not necessary for managements to adver- 
tise vacancies or approach Employment Exchanges. Generally 
speaking, as soon as any vacancy occurred in an establishment the 
news spread through the employees of that establishment and persons 
seeking jobs flocked at the factory gate. This system was found to be 
universal in Srinagar, Amritsar and Mysore State. In other places, 
though this system predominated, certain other systems were also 
in vogue. For instance, in Bombay City and its Suburbs, in some of 
the units (4 per cent.) all workers and in some (i.e., 3 per cent.) only 
skilled workers or artists were being engaged through departmental 
heads. Only in 0.6 per cent, of factories in this centre it was found 
that recourse had been taken to advertisements for recruiting clerks, 
supervisors and skilled workmen. The system of engaging workers 
through Mistries or Jobbers was found to be prevailing in 0.3 per 
cent, of the units in the Residual Group and all of them were of small 
size. The responsibility of recruiting workers (except sui>ervisors) 
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was found to have been entrusted to Labour Otticers in only 2.2 per 
cent, of the factories in the Residual Group. In these establishments 
alone managements reported that they were approaching Employ- 
ment Exchanges for recruitment of supervisory staff, technical 
hands, clerks and peons. 

13. Training and Apprenticeship — 

13.01. The system of providing training to workers does not seem 
to be much in vogue in the industry as approximately only 5 per cent, 
of the units in the country were found to have made such arrange- 
ments. None of the units in Srinagar had any facility for training and 
apprenticeship. The percentage of units pi'oviding such facilities was 
the highest in Amritsar (9.0) followed by Bombay City and its Suburbs 
(7.5), Mysore (4.7), and the Residual Group (3.0). In Bombay and 
Amritsar .such facilities existed more in the small size units than in 
large ones and in fact in Amritsar it was found that the arrange- 
ments existed only in small size units. With the exception of one 
large unit (i.e., 4 per cent.) in the Residual Group in all the units in 
other centres training facilities were being provided on an ad-hoc 
basis and no regular schemes existed at all. The most common occu- 
pation, for which training was being imparted, was weaving. Among 
other occupations were spinning, pirn winding, dyeing and reeling. 

13.02. Since almost all the schemes were of an ad-hoc nature no 
rules existed regarding the selection of persons who could take train- 
ing. Usually the selection was at the discretion of the managements. 
In only less than one per cent, of the factories in the country it was 
found that preference was given to persons who had already received 
training in the institutes run by Government. With the exception of 
factories in Amritsar, in all other centres the number of seats had 
not been fixed. Of the units providing training, one-fourth had no 
lixed period for training. In others it ranged from one month to one 
year. Twenty-live per cent, of the establishments imparting training 
did not pay any remuneration or allowances to apprentices or trai- 
nees. Emoluments paid in other c.stablishments ranged from Re. 0.56 
per day to Re. 1.00 per day depending upon the job. A formal and 
written contract between managements and apprentices existed in 
less than one per cent, of the factories. In the course of the Surve.y 
not a single case was noticed where arrangements had been made for 
supplementing on the job training with theoretical courses. Roughly 
19 per cent, of the establishments providing training, all of whom 
were large size units belonging to the Residual Group, stated that 
employment was guaranteed to trainees after they successfully com- 
pleted their training period. 

13.03. The proportion which the trainees or apprentices formed 
to the total number of persons employed in the trade in which training 
was being imparted varied from less than 1 to 100 per cent, in the 
units. In some of tlie establishments a suspicion was aroused whether 
the so-oalled apprentices were really apprentices or regular workers 
who were being called apprentices to avoid payment of prevalent or 
statutorily fixed minimum wages. This found force when it was 
noticed that even Mazdoors in one unit were being called apprentices. 



CHAPTER III 

Wages and Earnings 

1. Wage Revisions and Minimum Rales of Wages — 

1.01. Being subject to various influences, wages are generally 
dynamic in all industries. It was, therefore, considered to be of in- 
terest to study the changes that took place in the wage structure in 
the silk industry in various centres during recent years, specially since 
1956, and the factors which were mainly responsible for such chang- 
es. The following paragraphs describe the main developments in 
each centre so as to provide a back-ground for the wage structure 
prevailing at the time of the Survey. 

1.02. Bombay City and its Suburbs — Except for uniformity in the 
rates of dearness allowance in the member mills of the Silk and Art 
Silk Mills’ Association, there were no standardised rates of wages, 
etc., in silk mills in Bombay City till 1949. The initial step for fixation 
of minimum rates of wages and rationalisation and standardisation 
of the wage structure was taken in December 1948 when a dispute 
between 15 silk mills in the City and the Mill Mazdoor Sabha was 
referred for arbitration by the Bombay Government to Wage Board 
constituted under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946. In 
view of the limited number of units covered by the refeience the 
matter pertaining to standardisation of wages was kept pending but 
a decision was given by the Board in March 1949 fixing Rs. 30 as mini- 
mum wage for a month of 26 working days with effect -from 1st 
December 1949. By another direction given in May 1949 the Mills 
were directed that from the same date rise in the cost of living 
over the August 1939 level in the case of the lowest paid workers 
should be neutralised to the extent of 67.5 per cent, and all employees 
should be paid at that fiat rate. The dearness allowance rate was 
subsequently revised two years later to provide 75 per cent, neutra- 
lisation. 

1.03. The disputes pertaining to standardisation of wages, etc., 
pending before the Wage Board was finally disposed of in 1952. By 
an order dated 11th July 1952 the Board introduced a scheme of 
standardisation of wages of all categories of workers except weavers. 
This scheme, which became effective from 1st June 1952, fixed the 
minimum basic wage at Rs. 30.06 for Mazdoors and the highest at 
Rs. 91.00 for Printing Machine Men for a month of 26 working days. 
In regard to weavers the Board gave its final decision on 29th Sep- 
tember 1952. Under this decision it introduced an elaborate scheme 
of weavers’ wages. This scheme provided for payment of a basic 
wage plus a bonus wage to be earned as a piece rate varying accord- 
ing to the nature of the cloth produced and the degree of skill, etc., 
required The minimum basic wage, which was also the fall back 
wage, was fixed at Rs. 35.75 for a month of 26 working days of 8 
hours each and the rates were so fixed as to ensure a target of 
Rs 65 per month on 67.5 per cent, efficiency. However, for some 
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reason or the other the full scheme could never, become opera 
tive. 


1.04. Dearness allowance was subject to another revision In 
December 1956, the Mill Mazdoor Sabha filed an application beJEore 
the Industrial Court requesting revision of the rate of dearness al- 
lowance so as to provide full neutralisation in the rise in the cost of 
living to the lowest paid employees. This demand was contested by 
the Silk and Art Silk Mills’ Association but later on the two parties 
mutually agreed that the neutralisation at the minimum level be 
raised to 80 per cent, and the Industrial Court gave an award in the 
same terms in June 1957. This agreement was to remain in force for 
a period of three years and applied to 63 mills. 

1.05. At the time of the Survey the daily pay (i.e. basic wages plus 
dearness allowance wherever paid separately) of the lowest paid men 
workers in large factories ranged from Rs. 2.31 to Rs. 4.48. 
However, in a vast majority of cases it was Rs. 3.96 consisting of 
Rs. 1.16 as basic wage and Rs. 2.80 as dearness allowance. In smaller 
factories the rate ranged from Rs. 1.75 to Rs. 4.06 per day. Most of 
them, however, were found to be paying between Rs. 2.()9 and Rs. 3.96 
per day. The lowest paid women workers in large factories were 
receiving Rs. 3.91 to Rs. 4.05 per day consisting of Rs. 1.11 to Rs. 1.25 
as basic wages and Rs. 2.80 as dearness allowance. In smaller establish- 
ments, on the other hand, they were being paid between Rs. 2.00 and 
Rs. 4.06 per day. But in most of the cases the daily pay was Rs. 3.95 
or more comprising Rs. 1.15 or Rs. 1.16 as basic wages and Rs. 2.80 or 
Rs. 2.91 as dearness allowance. 

1.06. Srinagar — The general impression that could be gathered 
was that till 1957 there was no major agreement, award or order 
affecting the wage structure of all or even a significant proportion of 
workers in the industry. The few revisions which were affected 
related to individual units and were generally based on mutual 
negotiations and oral agreements between workers and employers. 
In January 1957 there was a verbal understanding between the All- 
Kashmir Handloom Workers’ Union, Srinagar and the Kashmir 
Silk Industries Association on the subject of wages of weavers. 
Under this understanding piece rates of weavers were increased by 
nearly 13.5 per cent, in almost all private silk factories. Three years 
later, i.e., in December 1959, there was another agreement between 
the two parties providing for payment of dearness allowance to 
weavers at the rate of 12.5 per cent, of basic wage earned. Thus all 
the revision in the private sector benefited only weavers. 

1.07. Of the three large size factories covered in the course of 
the Survey, one was a State undertaking. In this factory there were a 
series of wage revisions since 1942. as a result of mutual negotia- 
tions between the management and the union ^ of workers. By two 
successive 25 per cent. increa.scs in wages, i.e., in 1942 and 1943, and 
a small increase in 1944 the lowest and highest paid workers’ wages 
had risen to Re. 0.73 and Rs. 1.75 per day respectively m this estab- 
lishment. They remained constant at this level till September 1954 
when very substantial increases were granted to workers. As a 
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result of this revision wages of the lowest paid workers rose to 
Rs. 1.25 per day and those of highest paid workers to Rs. 2.75 per 
day. After that no changes were introduced in wage rates but in 
1958 as a result of mutual negotiations the management, for the 
first time, introduced a system of paying dearness allowance to work- 
ers. Under this agreement workers started getting dearness allow- 
ance at the rate of Re. 0.12 per rupee of wages earned with effect 
from 1st April 1958. This rate was subsequently revised, by another 
agreement, to Re. 0.24 with effect from 1st April 1959 and was later 
on rounded to Re. 0.25. At the time this factory was visited the 
lowest pay of men, women and children was Rs.l.bo, Rs. 2.17 and Rs. 
1.55 per day respectively. These amounts included Re. 0.36, Re. 0.42 
and Re. 0.30 respectively as dearness allowance. In other large facto- 
ries consolidated wages of lowest paid men workers (winders) were 
between Rs. 10 and Rs. 15 per month and of children between Us. 7 
and Rs. 12 per month. Washermen or winders were the lowest paid 
v'orkers in smaller factories. The former received consolidated pay of 
Rs. 30 per month, whereas the latter received a consolidated amount 
of Rs. 19 per month, if men, and between Rs. 7 and Rs. 10 per month, 
if children. 


1.08. Amritsar — The available information shows that there 
have been no major awards or agreements affecting the wage struc- 
ture in the industry. The rates of wages existing at the time of the 
Survey were generally based on the prevailing rates in the centre 
and in some cases on the awards given by the adjudicators in isolat- 
ed disputes. At the time of the present Survey, lowest paid men 
workers were found to be receiving a consolidated sum of Rs. 1.54 
to Rs. 2.08 per day in large factories and Re. 1 to Rs. 2.50 in smaller 
factories. Usually in large factories they received Rs. 2.08 per day 
and in smaller establishments their consolidated daily wages gene- 
rally ranged between Rs. 1.50 and Rs. 2. Women, wherever employ- 
ed. were being paid a consolidated amount of Re. 1 per day if engaged 
as clippers and Rs. 2.08 as winders. 


1.09. Mysore — The available information would indicate that 
during recent yeax’s there have been no major wage revisions in the 
State and the prevailing wage structure is mostly the result of 
isolated and individual negotiations, settlements, etc. It is not that 
there was no pressure from workers for increase in wages but it 
lacked effectiveness in the absence of proper organisation till 1954. 
As a result of increasing agitation of workers the State Govern- 
ment appointed a Court of Enquiry in 1954 headed by the then Labour 
Commissioner to enquire into the disputes in Silk factories in Banga- 
lore One of the recommendations made by the Court was appoint- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation for settling the disputes in the 
Industry. This recommendation was implemented in October 1956 
when a tripartite Board, with a retired Sessions Judge as Chairman, 
was appointed. Among other matters, the Board recommended pay- 
ment of Re 1 per day as the minimum wage and a minimum dear- 
ness allowance of Rs. 15 per month. Since these recommendations 
were not mandatory only some of the employers implemented them 
by adopting Re. 1 per day as the minimum wa^ but m regard to 
dearness allowance they started paying only Rs. 10 per nxontR 
Since this did not end the disputes the matter was referred to an 
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Industrial Tribunal in 1958. At the time of the Survey the disputes 
were still beiore the Tribunal. In July 1959* the Government of 
Mysore notified the silk industry to be a scheduled industry under 
the Minimum Wages Act but it is understood that the rates have 
not been fixed so far. 

1.10. In the course of the Survey it was noticed that generally 
winders, and twisters were the lowest paid occupations. In large 
factories, men, wherever they were employed in these occupations 
received a consolidated daily wage of Re. 0.50 as winders and lie. 1.06 
as twisters. Women’s wages on the other hand ranged from Re. 0.50 to 
Rs. 1.18 per day but usually they received between Rs. 1.06 and Rs. 1.18 
per day. 

1.11. In smaller factories the daily rates of wages of the lowest 
paid men workers were foujid to be varying from Re. 0.62 to Rs. 1.56 
but most of them were paying Re. 1 to Rs. 1.50 per day. Among women 
the lowest pay ranged from Re. 0.75 to Rs. 1.50 per day. In some of the 
factories women employed as Bntia Cutters or Cookers were being 
paid as low consolidated wages as Re. 0.37 or Re. 0.65 per day. Ikit 
such cases were exceptions. Majority of employers paidMheir women 
employees Re. 1 or more per day. Children were found to be employed 
in a very small number of factories as winders or helpers and their 
consolidated wages were Re. 0.38 per day. 

1.12. Re&idual Strata?)?- -Some of the important centres which were 
in the Residual Stratum were : Surat, Bhiwandi, Bhavnagar and 
Ludhiana. The following paragraphs describe the important develop- 
ments in the wage structure during recent years in these centres. 

(a) Surat — Like Bombay City wages and allowances in Surat have 
been standardised by awards of adjudicators. Available information 
would show that wages were standardised for the first time under 
an award of adjudicator in 1952. These rates were subsequently 
revised in 1954 by an agreement reached by a majority of silk mills 
of Surat and the Representative Union of Workers. Under this agree- 
ment minimum basic wage was fixed at Rs. 26 for a month of 26 
working days and workers became entitled to 80 per cent, of their 
standardised basic wage as dearness allowance. 

(b) Bhhvandi — The first known major wage revision in this centre 
was in 1951 when, in the course of adjudication proceedings before the 
Industrial Court in a dispute between the Textile IVTazdoor Union, 
Bhiwandi and the managements of eight silk mills, an agreement was 
reached between the parties. This agreement provided for payment of 
a minimum wage Rs. 22.75 for a month of 26 working days and dear- 
ness allowance at the rate of Rs. 1.25 per day to time-rated workers 
and 60 per cent, of basic wage earned to piece-rated workers. In 
1953 the Industrial Court increased the dearness allowance and recom- 
mended payment at the rate of 65 per cent, of the Bombay Textile 
Scale. The dearnes.s allowance rate was subsequently raised to 65.5 
per cent, of the neutralisation of the increase in cost of living over 
the minimum wage for cotton textile industry in Bombay as fixed 

*Mysorc Govemmen? Notification No. LLIISCOIN dated 18th Jtdy, 1069. 
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by the Wage Board in March 1959. As the parties were not satisfied 
with the decision they preferred an appeal to the Industrial Court. 
In its order dated 9th May 1960, the Court did not favour revision of 
dearness allowance but recommended that the minimum wages should 
be increased to Rs. 26 per month and that the differential of the other 
workers should be increased proportionately. 

(c) Bhavnagar— It is reported that except for the year 1956 there 
has been no major wage revision in Silk mills in Bhavnagar. Broadly 
speaking, in that year workers in the industry received an increase of 
approximately 5 per cent, in their basic wages as well as dearness 
allowance. Before the increase the lowest paid workers were getting 
Rs. 28.06 as basic wage for a month of 26 working days and in ad- 
dition dearness allowance at the rate of 62.5 per cent, of the Cotton 
Textile rate for Ahmedabad. As a result of the increase the minimum 
basic wage was increased to Rs. 29.65 and the dearness allowance rate 
to 67.5 per cent, of the Ahmedabad Cotton Textile rate. 

(d) Ludhiana — The available information would show that there 
has been no wage revision affecting majority of the workers in the 
industry and no rates of wages, etc., have been fixed under any award 
or statutory oi’der. The wage structure, as existing at the time of the 
Survey, had developed only as a result of bargaining between indivi- 
dual workers and employers. 

1.13. During the course of the Survey information was collected 
in respect of the number of wage revisions affecting majority of work- 
ers in the sampled factories since 1956 and the manner in which such 
revisions were affected. The information collected in respect of num- 
ber of revisions is presented in the Statement below. 

Statkmknt 3.01 
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1.14. In the country as a whole over 38 per cent, of the wage 
revisions in the industry since 1956 were the result of adjudication 
or arbitration awards, 31 per cent, by agreements between the employ- 
ers and employees, one per cent, by conciliation, four per cent, by exe- 
cutive orders, and the rest were due to unilateral decisions of employ- 
ers. Among individual centres, the largest number of revisions wore 
effected in Bombay City and its Suburbs as well as in the Residual 
Group by awards of adjudicators of arbitrators, in Srinagar and 
Mysore by agreements between employers and workers and by volun- 
tary discretion of employers in Amritsar. The following Statement 
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shows the distribution of revisions according to the methods used for 
effecting them in various centres : — 

Statement 3.02 
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2. Pay-periads — 

2.01. The usual system in the industry was to settle wages of 
workers once in a month. In the country as a whole wage period of 
92.4 per cent, of the workers was a month. Only 5.3 per cent, of them 
were being paid once in a fortnight, 2.0 once a week and 0.3 had 
no settled pay period. The following Statement shows the distribu- 
tion of workers by periods in different centres: — 

Statement 3.03 
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2.02. In Bombay City and Suburbs and in Srinagar the universal 
practice was to pay wages once in a month. In Amritsar the wage 
period of majority of workers (66 per cent.), both in large as well as 
small factories, was a month. The remaining workers (34 per cent.) 
were being paid fortnightly. The usual practice in large silk factories 
in Mysore was to settle wages once in a month and only less than 
3 per cent, of the workers were weekly paid. In small size units, 
though the predominant wage period was a month other systems also 
existed. Of the nearly 15 per cent, of the workers, who were not 
monthly paid, 12.3 per cent were being paid weekly, 0.9 per cent, 
fortnightly and the rest had no fixed wage period at all. Such 
workers were generally weavers who were paid only after they com- 
pleted the warp. They were paid advances from time to time to meet 
their needs. In the Residual Group over 92 per cent, of workers 
employed in large factories were monthly paid and, except for an 
insignificant fraction, the rest were fortnightly paid. In smaller factor- 
ies 88.5 per cent were being paid once in a month, 4.5 per cent, once 
a fortnight, 6 per cent weekly and a little less than 1 per cent, 
had no fixed pay period at all. The establishments which had no 
fixed pay period were found to be small factories located in Surat. 
In these units the practice was to pay advances to workers and to 
settle the account at the end of the local financial year. 

3. Average Daily Earnings — 

3.01. In view of the fact the Bureau had conducted a detailed 
occupational wage survey in 1958-59 no attempt was made in the 
course of this Survey to collect data pertaining to earnings of work- 
ers by occupations. However, some statistics were collected of earn- 
ings of broad groups of workers e.g., all workers (i.e., all those 
covered under the Factories Act), all production workers (separately 
for men, women and children), the lowest paid workers employed 
directly as well as through contractors, clerical employees and watch 
and ward and other related workers. The information so collected is 
presented in the following Statement. For maintaining comparability 
of the data, information relating to earnings were collected for one 
wage period immediately preceding 31st December 1959, the month in 
which the Survey was launched. 

3.02. The average daily earnings of workers in the silk industry 
in December 1959 was Rs. 4.24. The earnings figures show that the 
highest wage pocket of the industry was Bombay City and its Suburbs 
(Rs. 5.27) followed by the Residual Group (Rs. 4.16), Amritsar 
(Rs. 3.41), Srinagar (Rs. 2.69) and Mysore (Rs. 2.16). The average daily 
earnings of “production workers” on the other hand was only Rs. 4.04 
in the country. The differential was the same in different centres in 
respect of this group as for ‘all work et s’. The highest figure was for 
Bombay City and its Suburbs (Rs. 5.07) and lowest for Mysore 
(Rs. 2.05). Everywhere, except Mysore, average earnings were higher, 
in larger factories. The largest difference was in Srinagar where the 
earnings of workers employed in bigger factories was nearly 57 per 
cent, higher. The percentage was 40 in the Residual Group, 23 in 
Bombay City an<J its Suburbs and 19 in Amritsar. The unusual 
feature of lower earnings of workers in large factories in Mysore 
is probably due to the fact that all the large size factories were sericul- 
ture establishments located in mofussil centres where wage rates 
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were low and smaller establishments were weaving factories situated 
mostly in Bangalore City where wage rates were generally much 
higher. 

Statement 3.04 
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3.03. Production Workers — Among production workers, the aver- 
age daily earnings of men, women and children in the industry were 
Rs. 4.23, Rs. 1.89 and Rs. 1.02 respectively. The relative position of 
men was the same as in the case of “all workers” i.e., the earn- 
ings were highest in Bombay City and its Suburbs (Rs. 5.11) and 
lowest in Mysore (Rs. 2.50). But in the case of women the order of 
intermediate positions was different. The first position was retained 
by Bombay City and its Suburbs (Rs. 3.87) but the second place was 
of Srinagar (Rs. 2.64), followed by Amritsar (Rs. 1.86), Residual Group 
(Rs. 1.79) and Mysore (Rs. 1.37). The average daily earnings of women 
in the country as a whole were only Re. 1.89 i.e., 45 per cent of those 
of men. 

3.04. No children were employed as production workers in 
Bombay City and its Suburbs. Of the centres where they were em- 
ployed, their earnings were lowest in Mysore (Re. 0.66) and highest 
in Amritsar (Rs. 1.36). Taking all the centres together their earnings 
were only Rs. 1.02 constituting 24 per cent of earnings of men. 

3.05. Lowest Paid Workers — The following Statement shows the 
earnings of workers in the lowest paid occupations among production 
workers. 
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3.06. The figures show that from the point of view of minimum 
earnings, Srinagar was the lowest wage pocket and Bombay City 
and its Suburbs the highest in the country. The earnings of the lowest 
paid workers ranged from Re. 0.82 to Rs. 3.59 per day. As in the case 
of all production workers, the earnings of lowest paid workers were 
also higher in larger factories in all the centres except the Residual 
Group. The overall average for the country as a whole was Rs. 2.81. 
As between men and women though the all-India figures show that 
the earnings of men were Rs. 3.10 as compared to Rs. 1.70 of women 
but actually in all the centres, except Amritsar and the Residual 
Group, the earnings of women were higher indicating that they were 
generally employed in better paid occupations. For instance, in those 
factories where women were also employed they were engaged as 
twisters or winders and were invariably getting more than the lowest 
paid men who were usually engaged as Mazdoors. The earnings of 
men ranged from Re. 0.80 (Srinagar) to Rs. 3.58 (Bombay City and 
its Suburbs) and of women from Rs. 1.36 (Mysore) to Rs. 3.81 (Bom- 
bay City and its Suburbs). In the case of children they ranged from 
Re. 0.56 in Mysore to Rs. 1.36 in Amritsar. 

3.07. The statistics contained in Statement 3.05 show that in all 
the centres, where the system of employing workers through con- 
tractors existed, the earnings of lowest paid workers were invariably 
higher than of those employed directly by the managements. It may, 
however, be mentioned that the two sets of figures are not strictly 
comparable because the occupations in which the lowest paid direct 
and contract labour were engaged generally differed. 

4. Components of Earnings — 

4.01. Basic Wages and Dearness Allowance — Basic earnings i.e. 
basic wages and dearness allowance (wherever paid as a separate com- 
ponent) formed nearly the whole of the total earnings of workers in 
the Silk industry. The Statement 3.06 shows the earnings of workers 
by components in different centres of the industry. 

4.02. In the country as a whole basic earnings of the workers 
formed more than 96 per cent, of the total earnings. This component 
constituted nearly cent per cent of the total in Bombay City and 
its Suburbs and Srinagar. In other centres it formed roughly 97 per 
cent of the entire amount. Since not all the factories paid a distinct 
amount as dearness allowance it is not possible to give the propor- 
tion of basic earnings paid as basic wage and dearness allowance. It 
is estimated that in the country only approximately 25 per cent, of 
Silk factories were paying separate dearness allowance and the rest 
were paying consolidated wages only. The position, however, varied 
from centre to centre and the details are given below. 

4.03. Bombay — In Bombay and Bombay Suburbs nearly 62 per 
cent, of the factories were found to be paying separate dearness al- 
lowance. It was generally noticed that the system of paying consolidat- 
ed wages was more popular among smaller factories than large ones. 
In 88 per cent, of the factories paying separate dearness allowance, the 
amount was linked to consumer price index number. The rate was 
based on an agreement reached in June 1957 between the Mill Maz- 
door Sabha, Bombay and the Silk and Art Silk Mills’ Association Ltd., 

L'P(N)352DofLB— 4 
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Bombay representing 63 silk mills which were parties to the dispute. 
Under this agreement it was provided that the silk mills would pay 
dearness allowance at a rate which would neutralise the rise in cost of 
living over pre-war level to the extent of 80 per cent. In view of this 
agreement the Industrial Court Bombay, before whom this matter was 
pending, gave an award in the same terms. In the rest of the units it 
was being paid at a fixed rate which varied from Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 2,50 
per day. 

Statement 3.06 

Average Daily Earnings, hy Components, of Workers in Silk tndusify 

December, 1969 
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4.04. Srinagar — In Srinagar though all the factories were paying 
dearness allowance it wa.s found that this benefit was generally con- 
fined to weavers. The rate at which weavers were being paid was 
12i per cent, of the basic wages earned. Only in one factory (19 per 
cent.) all workers were being paid dearness allowance at the rate of 
25 per cent, of the basic wages earned. 

4.05. Amritsar — The system of paying a separate dearness allow- 
ance was non-existent in Amritsar and all factories were found to be 
paying consolidated wages. 
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4.06. Mysore — The Survey results show that only 20 per cent of 
the silk factories in Mysore were paying separate dearness allowance. 
Of the factories paying separate dearness allowance, in 50 per cent, 
the amount paid vaiied according to income gioups, in 10 per cent, 
a fixed amount was paid to all workers and in the rest the allow- 
ance was either being paid only to some of the workers or clerical 
and supervisory staff or it was being paid at different rates to 
different individuals at the discretion of the management. Thus in 
none of the factories dearness allowance was linked to any consumer 
price index number. 

4.07. In Government silk filatures all workers were being paid 
dearness allowance at the rate varying from Rs. 25 per month in the 
case of those getting basic wages up to Rs. 80 per month to Rs. 50 
per month in the case of persons drawing between Rs. 500 and 800 
per month. In other factories the rates ranged from Rs. 5 to Rs. 15.60 
per month of 26 working days. Generally speaking, in smaller factories 
only consolidated wages were being paid. 

4.08. Production or Incentive Bonus — Production or incentive 
bonus formed 1.5 per cent, of the total earnings of workers in Amrit- 
sar, 0.9 per cent, in Mysore and 0.5 per cent, in the Residual Group. 
The overall percentage of this component to the total earnings of 
workers in the country as a whole was only 0.5 per cent. Not all 
factories in the centres mentioned above paid production or incentive 
bonus. They constituted only 3.1 per cent of the total in Amritsar, 
1.9 in Mysore and 1.4 the Residual Group,. In the entire country they 
formed only 1.5 per cent of all factories. In the Residual Group and in 
Amritsar. Production or Incentive Bonus Schemes were generally 
applicable only to weavers and jobbers but in some of the factories 
they applied to cutters or piece-rated workers. Usually certain norms 
were fixed by the managements and a bonus was paid to those exceed- 
ing the norm. In some of the establishments, belonging to the Residual 
Group, cash prizes ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 per month were being 
paid to the first three weavers showing the best record of production. 
In Mysore, one of the Government silk filatures paid production bonus 
to Roelcrs and Cookers at the rate of Re. 1 and Rs. 50 per lb. respec- 
tively for production over and above 11 oz. 

4.09. Night Shift Alloivance — Only a few establishments, i.e., 1.3 
per cent, in Bombay and 0.4 per cent, in the Residual Group, were 
found to be paying night shift allowance. In Bombay, it was being 
paid only to the Supervisory Staff at the rate of Rs. 10 jjer month 
whenever they were put on night shift. In the Residual Group, how- 
ever, all production workers were being paid Re. 0.25 for each night 
shift worked. In view of the very limited extent of the practice of 
paying this allowance, the proportion which it formed to the total 
earnings of workers was almost insignificant. 

4.10. House Rent Allowance— As in the case of night shift allow- 
ance, only a very small proportion of the factories in the country were 
paying house rent allowance. It is estimated that only 1.3 per cent, 
in Bombay City and its Suburbs, 1.3 per cent, in Amritsar and 0.4 per 
cent, in the Residual Group paid such an allowance. All the concern- 
ed factories were large size establishments. In Bombay City and its 
Suburbs only Jemadars and watchmen ware being paid this allow- 
ance at a rate I'anging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per month. In Amritsar, 
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only Weaving Masters in the concerned factories were being paid 
Rs, 20 per month under the contract of service. In the Residual Group, 
on the other hand, this allowance was being paid to all employees! 
To staff members it was paid at a flat rate of Rs. 7 per month while 
all other employees received Rs. 2.56 per month. Consequently, it 
formed 0.2 per cent, of the total earnings of workers in the Residual 
Group of factories. Elsewhere its share was entirely insignificant. 

4.11. Transport Allowance — ^Transp>ort or conveyance allowance 
was being paid in only 1.0 per cent, of factories in the Residual Group. 
In some of the factories in the Residual Group Rs. 2 per month was 
being paid to production workers at the discretion of the manage- 
ment, while in others those persons of the managerial, technical, 
clerical and supervisory staff who were in employment since 1947 
alone were being paid Rs. 5 per month as transport allowance. This 
allowance constituted 0.2 per cent, of the total earnings. 

4.12. Overtime Pay — Payments made for overtime work were re- 
flected in the earnings of workers in all the centres and constituted 
1.5 per cent, of the total earnings in Amritsar, 0.9 per cent, in Mysore 
and 0.5 per cent, in the Residual Group. Elsewhere it constituted less 
than .01 per cent, of the total. In the country as a whole it accounted 
for 0.2 per cent, of the total earnings of silk factory workers. In 
Bombay City and its Suburbs and in Srinagar this payment was re- 
flected only in large factories. Elsewhere it featured in both the types 
of factories but its share was higher in larger factories. 

4.13. Other Allotvances and Payments — This group of components 
accounted for 0.5 per cent, of the total earnings of workers. Its share 
was highest in the Residual Group being 1.2 per cent. In Mysore and 
Amritsar it constituted 0.5 per cent, and 0.3 per cent, respectively. 
But in Bombay City and its Suburbs its contribution was almost in- 
significant. The most important constituent of this group was Atten- 
dance Bonus. Such a Bonus was being paid only in 2.5 per cent, of 
factories in Mysore and 2.9 per cent, in the Residual Group. In Mysore 
an inducement of one anna per day was being paid to temporary work- 
ers for being regular in attendance. In the Residual Group only one- 
third of the concerned factories paid this bonus to all workers. The 
rate being Rs. 8 per month for cent, per cent, attendance and Rs. 6 
if the absences did not exceed four during the month. Elsewhere it 
was being paid to only a limited categories of workers, e.g., warpers, 
weavers, twisters and winders. The rate of payment ranged from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 12 per month for attendance on all the working days. 

4.14. The other allowances (e.g., cash handling allowance, shed 
allowance) were of very insignificant nature and they were being 
paid only to a few employees like clerks in a few factories. 

4.15. Annual Bonus — None of the silk factories had any regular 
profit-sharing scheme but the system of paying year-end bonus was 
found to be quite a usual feature of the industry. The Survey results 
show that nearly one out of every four silk factories in the country 
was paying such a bonus. Of the establishments paying bonus, in 38 
per cent, payment was being made at the discretion of management, 
in 47 per cent, on the basis of voluntary agreements between manage- 
ment and workers and in only roughly 15 per cent, it was as a result 
of awards of Industrial Tribunals or Courts. 
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4.16. The practice was found to be most in vogue in Bombay City 
its Suburbs. In this centre a little over 50 per cent, of the 
factories were found to be paying year-end bonus and another 6 per 
cent, were paying festival bonus. The practice was more common 
in larger factories than smaller ones. The percentage of large factories 
paying such bonuses was 82 as against 48 among smaller establish- 
ments. In none of the factories there was any regular scheme. It was 
found mat in nearly 40 per cent, of the factories payment was entirely 
at the discretion of the managements, in little over 57 per cent, it was 
based on voluntary agreement between managements and workers 
and in less than 3 per cent, it was paid under an award of a Tx'ibunal 
or Industrial Court. Among larger factories it was noticed that nearly 
43 per cent, had paid less than a month’s basic wages earned during 
the year as bonus, 29 per cent, more than a month but less than 
two months’ basic wages, 2,1 per cent, more than 2 but less than 
3 months’ basic wages and 7 per cent, more than 3 months’ basic wages 
as bonus. In smaller factories the usual bonus rate was 4.2 per cent, 
of the basic wages earned during the bonus year. Since the amount 
payable was generally expressed as a proportion of the basic wages 
earned during the bonus year, usually rio other conditions were at- 
tached to the payment of bonus and all persons who worked during 
the concerned year were entitled to it. But in a very small percent- 
age of factories it was found that those employees who v^ere dismissed 
for misconduct were debarred from the benefit or that payment was 
confined to only permanent workers. 


4.17. In Srinagar, only one out of the three large factories sur- 
veyed was found to be paying annual bonus to all workers. The pay- 
ment was at the discretion of the management and was made at the 
rate of one-sixth of the basic wages earned. 


4.18. In Amritsar, two of the three large size factories and only 
one out of 32 small factories surveyed were found to be paying 
annual bonus. In both the large size factories payment was based 
on ad hoc agreements reached between the managements and workers. 
One of these paid 5.8 per cent, of basic wages to all those workers 
who had at least 9 months’ continuous service in the bonus year. In 
the other factorv all employees were entitled to bonus at the rate 
of 7.1 per cent, of the basic wages earned. The small factory in which 
bonus was being paid was a co-operative Industrial Society. In this 
factory those workers who were share holders of the society were 
being paid 5 per cent, of wages earned as bonus. 


4.19. As in Amritsar, the system of paying annual bonus was not 
very popular in Mysore as only 2 out of 34 small size factories covered 
were found to be paving year end or festival bonus. In one factory 
bonus was being paid at the discretion of the management while in 
the other it was on the basis of a voluntary agreement between the 
employer and workers. Bonus was payable only to those workers 
who had out in 240 days’ service and at the rate of 22 days’ wages in 
one factory and 12 days’ wages in the other. 

4.20. In the Residual Stratum roughly one out of every four 
factories was found to be paying bonus. Like Bombay City and its 
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Suburbs, the practice was more common In larger factories. The 
comparative percentage of large and small factories paying bonus was 
79 and 19 respectively. Nearly 39 per cent, of the factories were making 
payments on the basis of voluntary agreements between manage- 
ments and workers, 25 per cent, as a result of awards of Adjudicators 
and in the rest it was being made at the discretion of the management. 
Except for a very small number of factories, where the benefit was 
confined to those with 1 to 3 months’ service or to permanent and 
temporary employees (i.e. excluding hadli and casual workers) every 
where bonus was paid to all workers. In some of the factories those 
employees who were dismissed for misconduct or causing damage or 
loss were either not entitled to any bonus or they were paid after the 
value of damage or loss was deducted. Usually 5 to 10 per cent, of 
basic wages earned during the year concerned was being paid as 
bonus. Among larger factories nearly 45 per cent, paid bonus at the 
rate of 5 to 10 per cent, of basic wages, and another 20 per cent, each 
were paying at a rate less than 5 per cerit. or between 5 and 10 per 
cent, of the basic wages earned during the year. Nearly 39 per cent, of 
the smaller factories paying bonus paid less than 5 per cent, of basic 
wages earned during the year as bonus, roughly 48 per cent, paid bet- 
ween 5 and 10 per cent, of basic wages and the rest more than 10 per 
cent, of basic wages. 

4.21. Festival Bonus — In the country as a whole a little over 2 
per cent, of the factories were pa3dng festival bonus. The system of 
paying such a bonus was found to be non-existent in Srinagar and 
Amritsar. In Bombay City and its Suburbs only 6 per cent, of the 
factories, all of whom were of small size, had a system of paying 
‘Deepavali’ bonus to all their employees at the rate of 14 or 15 days’ 
wages. In Mysore only one small factory out of a total of 34 surveyed 
at times paid a month’s pay as festival bonus to its clerical employees. 
In the Residual Group only less than 2 per cent, of the establishments 
were found to be paying festival bonus usually at the time of ‘Deepa- 
vali’ generally to all their employees. The rate varied from one week 
to one month’s pay. 

5, Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward Staff — 

5.01. In the course of the Survey data were also collected con- 
cerning earnings, without break-up by components, of clerical em- 
ployees and persons employed as watch and ward and in other services 
in various factories and the same are given in the Statement 3.07. 

5.02. The average daily earnings of clerical and related employees 
ranged from Rs. 3.49 in Srinagar to Rs. 7.20 in Bombay City and its 
Suburbs. In the country as a whole it was Rs. 6.21. Everywhere they 
were invariably higher than the average daily earnings of all pro- 
duction workers. The average daily earnings of watch and. ward were 
higher than those of the lowest paid production workers but lower 
than those of all production workers. The figure was highest in the 
case of Bombay Cit^’’ and its Suburbs (Rs. 3.72) and lowest in Mysore 
(Rs. 1.83). Both in the case of clerical staff and watch and ward em- 
ployees the average daily earnings were higher in larger factories, 
the only exception being Mysore and Srinagar (clerks). In Mysore 
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most of the smaller factories were located in Bangalore where wage 
rates were higher than in mofussil centres where generally large 
factories were located. 

Statement 3.07 

Average Daily Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward Staff 
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5.03. Due to differences in the scope and method adopted by the 
Labour Investigation Committee and in the present Survey it is not 
possible to make any strict comparisons with the level of earnings 
of workers in the industry in 1944 and at the time of this Survey. 
However, in spite of these limitations it is very obvious that in all 
the centres which were also covered by t,he Labour Investigation 
Committee there has been an upward movement of level of earnings. 
In some of the centres, e.g., Bombay and Mysore, the movement has 
been significant. The Committee reported that in 1944 Folders, Rewin- 
ders and Mazdoors were among the lowest paid workers in Bombay 
and their average earnings ranged from Rs. 1.22 to Rs. 1.52 per day in 
case of men and Re. 1.00 to Rs. 1.21 in case of women. Among the 
highest paid workers were weavers and warpers and they earned on 
an average Rs. 2.19 to Rs. 2.28 per day if men and Rs. 1.60 to Rs. 1.98 
if women. At the time of the present Survey, on the other hand, the 
average daily earnings of the lowest paid men and women workers 
were Rs. 3.58 and Rs. 3.81 respectively; similar figure for all production 
workers in this centre was Rs. 5.07. 
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5.04. In Srinagar, Twisters and Reelers were the lowest and high- 
est paid workers respectively in 1944 and their respective earnings 
were Re. 0.52 and Rs. 1.50 per day. Information collected in the course 
of the present Survey shows that in December 1959 the average daily 
earnings of the lowest paid workers were Re. 0.82 and of all produc- 
tion workers Rs. 2.69. 

5.05. Prom the Report of the Committee it would appear that in 
1944, Cocoon Sorters, Waste Pickers and Cookers were the lowest 
paid occupations in Mysore. The average daily earnings of persons 
engaged in these occupations ranged from Re. 0.52 to Re. 0.56 in the 
case of men, Re. 0.37 to Re. 0.48 in the case of women, and Re. 0.30 
to Re. 0.52 in the case of children. The Survey results show that 
except for child workers the earnings of all other persons have in- 
creased appreciably, as is evident from the fact that in December 
1959 the average daily earnings of lowest paid men, women and child- 
ren were Rs. 1.33, Rs. 1.36 and Re. 0.56 respectively, and the average 
daily earnings of all production workers were Rs. 2.05. 



CHAPTER IV 

Working Conditions 


1. Shifts — 

1.01. The Statement 4.01 given below shows the distribution of 
silk factories according to the number of shifts worked and those 
working night shifts in various centres: — 


Stateme»it 4.01 
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More than 75 per cent, of the factories in all the centres, except 
Srinagar and Mysore, worked more than one shift. In the country 
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as a whole nearly 27 per cent, of the factories worked one shift, about 
32 per cent, two shifts and more than 40 per cent, three shifts. 

1.02. Among individual centres the percentage of factories work- 
ing multiple shifts was highest in Amritsar (93 per cent.), followed by 
Bombay City and its Suburbs (84 per cent.), Residual Group (77 per 
cent.) and Mysore (15 per cent.). In Srinagar all the factories were 
found to be working only one shift. 

1.03. Nearly 50 per cent, of the factories in the country worked 
night shift. As between different centres, the percentage of factories 
working night shift was highest in Amritsar (84) followed by Bombay 
City and its Suburbs (53), Residual Group (48), and Mysore (10). None 
of the factories in Srinagar had night shift. 

2. Hours of Work — 

2.01. Actual hours of work generally varied not only between 
factories in the same centre but also between different shifts of the 
same factory having multiple shift system. In view of this it is not 
possible to give a complete description of distribution of factories ac- 
cording to their working hours. However, the following Statement 4.02 
shows the proportion of factories according to the length of hours of 
work of majority of workers in various shifts in each factory. 

2.02. In nearly 60 per cent, of the factories in the country the daily 
hours of work for adult workers were 8, in 36 per cent, they were less 
than 8, and in 4 per cent, more than 8, Usually daily hours of work 
were less than 8 in those factories which worked three shifts. How- 
ever, .sometimes certain factories working three shifts had two shifts 
of 8 hours or a little more and night shift of a shorter duration; as a 
result the percentage of factories working three shifts shown in State- 
ment 4.01 does not correspond with those where working hours were 
less than 8 as shown in Statement 4.02. 

2.03. In Bombay City and its Suburbs roughly 88 per cent, of large 
and 71 per cent, of small factories had fixed 8 hours a day for their 
workers and in the rest the duration of hours of work were less than 
8 (generally 7^). 

2.04. In Srinagar, two of the three bigger factories covered had 
only 7-hour day while the remaining worked 6^- hours on 5 days and 
6 hours on Fridays. Smaller factories worked 7 or 7^ hours a day. 

2.05. All large size silk factories covered in Amritsar were 
working 7J or 8 hours a day. Among smaller factories, nearly 66 per 
cent, had 7J-hour day, 12.5 per cent, 8-hour day and in the rest the 
daily hours of work exceeded 8. In nearly 22 per cent, of smaller 
factories it was found that daily hours of work were 9J or even more. 
The main reason for this situation was reported to be the scarcity of 
power. Since electricity was available for only 21 hours in a day the 
managements, it is reported, had divided workers into two groups — 
each working 10^-hour shift. In the records three shifts of 8 hours 
each were shown. In Mysore, all the factories had 8-hour day. 
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2.06. Practically all the factories in the country (97 per cent.) 
which worked night shift had a regular system of change over of 
shifts i.e., transferring workers from night shift to day shift and vice- 
versa. Such a system existed in all the factories in Bombay. With the 
exception of a few small undertakings, all others had such an arrange- 
ment in Amritsar. Thus the overall percentage of factories having a 
regular system of changeover of shifts was 97. In Mysore, all large 
silk factories had such a system but among smaller ones the per- 
centage was only 50. The overall percentage for the centre was 65. In 
the Residual Group practically all the factories had a system of 
change over. Largely due to the influence of this group the all-India 
percentage of such establishments was higher (98 ^r cent.) in the 
case of smaller factories as compared to large establishments (95 per 
cent.). The usual practice in Bombay was to transfer workers from 
one shift to another after a month. In only about 4 per cent, of the 
establishments changeover was effected after a week. In large size 
factories in Amritsar the changeover was effected once in a fortnight 
but among smaller factories in nearly one-third of those covered had 
a system of weekly changeover and the rest effected the changeover 
once in a fortnight. Small size factories being predominant the overall 
position for this centre was roughly the same as for these factories. 
In Mysore, weekly changeover was the rule in all the factories. 
Whereas in the Residual Group the predominant system was to effect 
the change once in a month. Only in 13 per cent, the changeover took 
place after a week and in slightly more than 4 per cent, after a fort- 
night. The over-all percentage for the country as a whole was as 
follows : week 16, fortnight 18 and month 64, in 2 per cent, there was 
no system of changeover. 

2.07. Some of the factories where night shift was being worked 
the workers had the benefit of shorter period of work without any 
corresponding reduction in pay. For instance, nearly 85 per cent, 
of large and 36 per cent, of small size factories of Bombay had night 
shifts of 7 hours or even less. In the Residual Group the percentage 
of such factories was 31 in the cass of large and 5 in respect of small 
size factories. Thus in the country asi a whole 14 per cent, of factories 
(52 per cent, of large and 8 per cent, of small) havine night shift had 
fixed the hours of work between 6 and 7 per day. Besides reduced 
hours of work, some of the managements provided certain amenities, 
etc., to workers. It is estimated that 4 per cent, of the factories work- 
ing night' shift in Bombay City and its Suburbs. 68 per cent, in Mv- 
sore and 2 per cent, in the Residual Group provided free tea to night 
shift workers. Night shift allowance was being paid onlv in 2 per cent, 
of establishments in Bombay Citv and its Suburbs and less than one 
per cent, in the Residual Group. Thus in the coimtry as a whole only 
3 per cent, of factories working night shifts were providing free tea 
and less than one per cent, were paying night shift allowance to their 
employees. 

2.08. At the time of visit of the field staff, all the factories in Sri- 
nagar, 8.3 per cent, of large size factories in Residual Group, 9.4 oor 
cent, and 5.9 per cent, of smaller factories in Amritsar and Mysore 
respectively were found to be employing children. Of these all, except 
those in the Residual Group, required children fo work tHe same 
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hours as adults. In the factories in the Residual Group the daily hours 
of work for children were per day. 

2.09. Wherever contract labour was employed it was found that 
their daily hours of work did not exceed 8. 

2.10. All the factories surveyed were granting rest intervals of at 
least half an hour to their workers. In some of the factories, however, 
timings were not fixed and the managements maintained that workers 
took rest by rotation. The duilation of rest intervc^ls for children, 
wherever they were employed, were the same as for adults except in 
the factories in the Residual Group. In this group those factories 
which had employed children had fixed 4^-hour day for children with 
half an hour’s rest interval. 

2.11. The actual daily spread over varied depending upon the 
hours of work and the duration of rest interval. Except for some small 
size factories in Amritsar (22 per cent.) and Mysore (62 per cent.) and 
some large (8 per cent.) as well as small (28 per cent.) establishments 
in the Residual Group, where the spread-over ranged from 11 to 12, 
none others exceeded the statutory limit of 10^ hours. For children, 
wherever they were employed, the spread over was the same as for 
adults except in the factoi ies in the Residual Group. Factories emp- 
loying children in this group had fixed 5 hours as spread over for child- 
ren. 


2.12. Since all the factories had uniform hours of work for all the 
days of a week, and since all of them invariably allowed one weekly 
day of rest to their employees, the weekly hours were six times the 
daily hours in each factory. Except for some factories in Amritsar 
(6.3 per cent.), all of whom were small undertakings, and in the Resi- 
dual Group (0.7 per cent.) where weekly hours were found to be 63 
and 64 respectively, in no other establishment the hours exceeded the 
limit prescribed under the Factories Act i.e., 48 hours per week. The 
following Statement 4.03 shows the distribution of factories according 
to the duration of spread over and rest intervals and also the percen- 
tage of factories where hours of work were being observed. 

2.13. In the matter of compliance with the provisions of the law 
concerning hours of work the position was found to be more or less 
satisfactory in the factories in the Residual Group where only 16 per 
cent, of the factories were found to be not observing the notified 
timings. Among various pockets of concentration, the standard of com- 
pliance was found to be the best in Bombay City and its Suburbs. In 
Srinagar, none of the factories surveyed were found to be strictly ob- 
serving the timings. In this centre, in weaving factories, weavers, who 
were piece-rated, were found to be working even after the specified 
hours of work. In Mysore, it has been reported that, in smaller facto- 
ries or in those areas where workers were not well organised, emp- 
loyers generally exercised their discretion in the matter of closing 
hours. During the course of the Survey it was noticed that in several 
small factories there was no clock, time-piece or other arrangement 
to indicate the closing time or the time of rest interval. 
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3. Dust and Fumes — 

3.01. From the point of view of dust and fumes, Silk Industry can 
be deemed to be one of the clean industries. Unlike cotton mills, 
there is no such process as blowing in silk factories, which may create 
dust nuisance. Consequently, the main departments of silk factories 
in all the centres were found to be more or less free from dust aris- 
ing out of manufacturing processes. In one factory each in Amritsar 
and the Residual Group, however, it was found that certain amount 
of dust was being given off in such processes asl Raising in the Finish- 
ing Department or milling of Acetone flakes. Considering them in the 
all-India context the proportion of such factories was almost insignifi- 
cant (1.4 per cent.). In both the factories the processes wei’e isolated. 
In the establishment where Acetone flakes were being milled, the 
managements had provided masks to workers, but the general house- 
keeping left much to be desired. 

3.02. In the factories engaged in Throwing, Twisting and Weaving, 
there was no problem of fumes. But wherever dyeing, bleaching and 
printing processes were also being done, presence of fumes was notic- 
ed. This was due to the use of chemicals in these processes and the 
fumes were generally due to the inter-action of chemicals. Such fac- 
tories were found to be only in Bombay City and its Suburbs, Amrit- 
sar and the Residual Group and all of them were large in size. In 
Bombay the only measure taken by a third of such factories was iso- 
lation of the processes and installation of exhausts for removing 
fumes. All the concerned factories in Amrflsar had isolated the pro- 
cesses but only half of them hadTnstalled general exhaust for removal 
of fumes. In the Residual Group, though all had provided local or 
general exhaust and had isolated the processes, only 2 out of the 3 had 
provided masks to workers. 

4. Lighting, Ventilation, etc . — 

4.01. Lighting arrangements in almost all the factories surveyed 
were found to be either good or satisfactory. Most of the factories had 
installed flourescent tubes. However, in the matter of ventilation the 
position was not as good. Since many of the factories were located in 
buildings primarily meant for residential purpo.ses ventilation arrange- 
ments left much to bo desired. It was noticed that the managements 
generally kept the windows closed to ensure that silk or zari threads 
were not passed out by workers. Most of the factories in Amritsar 
were found to be overcrowded. In Mysore also overcrowding was 
noticed in roughly one out of every five factories visited. Usually 
four looms were found to be installed in each room and if after that 
some space was left, some twisting or doubling machine was also 
installed. The result was that hardly any room was left for free move- 
ment of workers. Work-rooms, etc., in most of the factories were 
found to be clean. 

5. Seats for Workers — 

5.01. Under Section 44 of the Factories Act, 1948 it is necessary 
for managements to provide suitable arrangements for silting for all 
such workers who are obliged to work in a standing position so that 
they may take advantage of any opportunities for rest which may 
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occur in the course of work. Since almost all operations in the industry 
are being performed by workers while standing the above provision 
of the law assumes added importance. In the course of the Survey it 
was found that only 6.6 per cent, of factories in the country had pro- 
vided seats for such workers. Among individual centres the percentage 
of factories providing seats was highest in Srinagar (59). This is pro- 
bably due to the fact that most of the factories in this centre are 
mainly weaving establishments using handlooms where weavers have 
to be provided seats. In Bombay City and its Suburbs, only 12.3 per 
cent, of the factories had provided seats. None of the units in Amritsar 
and only 14.5 per cent, in Mysore had made such arrangements. 
The percentage of factories which had made arrangements for sitting 
for workers obliged to work in a standing position in the Residual 
Group was as low as 4.2. 

5.02. The main argument, most frequently put forward by the 
managements for not providing seats, was that the work performed 
by the workers concerned was of such a nature that it was not possible 
for them to be away from the machine even for a minute without 
affecting production. A few held the view that if seats were provided 
workers would tend to be lazy and slack. Some of the employers 
pleaded complete ignorance of the provisions of the law and quite a 
fair number took shelter behind the plea that no body ever asked 
them to provide seats. Since, most of the silk factories in the main 
centres e.g., Bombay City, Bangalore, Surat, Srinagar were in rented 
premises, built usually for residential purposes, there could be no 
proper lay out of machines and every available space was used for 
installing machines. Under these circumstances some of the emp- 
loyers expressed their helplessness in the matter and said that they 
were willing to provide seats but there was no space. Evidently, not 
as much attention has been paid to this amenity as it deserves. There 
are quite a few operations e.g,. pirn winding, reeling which, prima 
facie, can be done sitting but there has not been much realisation of 
the gain in efficiency which can result from reduction of fatigue. 

6. Conservancy — 

6.01. In the matter of such basic amenity as latrines the position 
was found to be fairly satisfactory as nearly 86 per cent, of the facto- 
ries had made the arrangements. As between different centres, how- 
ever, there was considerable variation. On the one end was Srinagar 
where such arrangements were found to be existing in all the facto- 
ries. while on the other was Amritsar where the percentage was as 
low as 78. The following Statement 4.04 contains details relating to 
such matters as the type of arrangements, etc., in various centres. 

6.02. From the point of view of the type arrangement it would be 
.scon from the Statement 4.04 that the conditions were much better 
in Bombay City and its Suburbs and Mysore where nearly 70 per cent, 
of the factories had water borne lavatories. In Srinagar and Amritsar 
(m the other hand almost all factories had only dry type of lavatories 
with or without pans. In the Residual Group more than half of the 
factories had old type of lavatories and the rest had water borne 
sewers or septic tanks. 
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6.03. The Factories Act requires that wherever women are also 
employed separate arrangements should be made for them but the 
Survey shows that of the factories employing women only between 
13 and 47 per cent, in different centres had made such arrangements. 
The law also makes it obligatory for the employer to screen the 
latrines to provide privacy and to make suitable arrangements for 
water near the lavatory. In regard to screening the arrangement was 
found to be more or less satisfactory in almost all the centres except 
Srinagar but so far as water arrangement is concerned the position 
was not so good. The worst centre from this point of view was Amrit- 
sar where only 19 per cent, of the factories had provided water taps 
near lavatories. 

6.04. The proportion of factories providing urinals was, however, 
found to be lower in all the strata except Residual. The percentage 
of such factories in different centre was : Bombay City and its 
Suburbs 30, Srinagar 19, Amritsar 60, Mysore 10 and Residual 56. 
Though the Factories Act specifically says that separate enclosed 
accommodation should be provided for men and women workers, rules 
framed by the (governments of Madras and Punjab alone lay down the 
scales of accommodation to be provided for women workers. The rest 
of the State rules deal only with the arrangements to be made for male 
workers. It was found that among the factories providing urinals the 
percentage of those having separate arrangements for women was 
Mysore 73, Bombay City and its Suburbs 30. Residual Group 20, Am- 
ritsar 7 and Srinagar zero. Thus in the country as a whole only about 
20 percent, of the factories had provided separate facilities for women 
workers. 

6.05. Generally speaking the number of scats of latrines and 
urinals provided by the factories were adequate but their construction 
in many centres left much to be desired. In approximately 40 per 
cent, of factories in Srinagar latrines were found to be temporary 
structures and in 78 per cent, the walls of latrines were found to be 
neither plastered nor tarred. In Amritsar, in nearly 10 per cent, of the 
factories latrines and urinals were found to be temporary structures 
and in roughly 40 per cent, the walls wore neither plastered nor 
tarred. In other centres roughly 90 per cent, or more of the factories 
had permanently built lavatories, etc., with walls either covered with 
proper plaster or tarred and having impervious surface. 

6.06. As regards cleanliness, the standard varied considerably. 
The percentage of factories where sanitary condition was found to be 
unsatisfactory was as follows: Srinagar 81, Bombay Citv and its 
Suburbs 48, Amritsar 46, Residual Group 20, and Mysore 15. In some 
of the centres it was found that a common set of latrines and urinals 
was provided for a number of factories located in the same com- 
pound and the management of each factory pointed to that set when 
ouestioned about conservancy arrangements. As has already been 
mentioned earlier, in a number of places silk factories were located in 
residential buildings. As a result of breaking un of larger factories 
into smaller units with a view to escaning excise dutv, sneciallv in 
such centres as Bangalore and Surat, it was quite usual to find as 
manv factories in a building as it had rooms and all the factories 
shared one or Iwo sets of lavatories which existed in the building. 
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7. Leave and Holidays with Pay — 

7.01. Though the law requires employers to grant only annual 
leave (earned leave) with pay to their employees yet either by con- 
vention or as a result of agreements or adjudication awards the sys- 
tem of granting other types of leave and holidays has now come into 
vogue in a fairly large number of silk factories in the country. The 
following Statement shows the percentage of factories granting 
various types of leave and holidays with pay : 

Statement 4.05 


Percentage of Silk Factories Granting Various Types of Leave with 

Pay 1960-61. 
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7.02. Earned Leave — At the time the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee conducted its survey there was no statutory obligation on 
employers to grant any leave with pay and the Committee had found 
that among the units suiveyed by it none in Bombay, Mysore (i.e., 
Kollegal District) granted any leave with pay. In regard to other 
centres there is no mention in the Report about the practice prevail- 
ing at that time. But it is assumed that probably none of the facto- 
ries were giving such benefits to their employees. Since then law 
has made it obligatory on the part of employers to grant earned. 
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leave and it would be seen from Statement 4.05 that in nearly 70 
per cent, of the factories in the country workers were enjoying the 
benefit of the law. The reason for this low percentage seems to be 
that either the workers in some of the areas were not aware of this 
statutory benefit or were not able to press for it in the absence of 
any organisation. Usually the concerned employers pleaded igno- 
rance of the law. None of the factories in Srinagar were found to be 
granting earned leave to their employees. This is probably due to the 
fact that though the Jammu and Kashmir Factories Act was passed 
in 1957 no rules had been framed by the State Government till the 
time of the Survey i.e., 1960. Among other centres where the stan- 
dard of compliance was found to be very poor were Mysore and Am- 
ritsar. In these centres only about 38 and 49 per cent, of the facto- 
ries respectively were found to be granting earned leave. Compared 
to larger factories the default was more among smaller establish- 
ments in all the centres except Bombay. 

7.03. The primary purpose of paid annual vacations is to provide 
opportunity to workers to have certain periods for rest and recupera- 
tion. But it was found that in some of the centres this purpose was 
being defeated as workers were being paid wages in lieu of leave due 
to them at the end of the year. Such a practice was found to be preva- 
lent among 16 per cent, of the factories in Bombay, 40 per cent, in 
Amritsar, 18 per cent, in Mysore and 16 per cent, in the Residual 
Group. Generally all the factories concerned were small in size. It is 
estimated that in the country as a whole such a practice was prevalent 
among 20 per cent, of the factories. 

7.04. In regard to period of leave, qualifying conditions and rate 
of payment, the managements generally followed the provisions of 
the Factories Act. In a small percentage of factories Clerical and 
Supervisory staff enjoyed better benefits. They usually were entitled 
to 26 to 30 days leave in a year with normal pay. 

7.05. With a view to obtaining a picture of the extent to w'hich 
workers were actually enjoying the benefits of annual leave statis- 
tics were collected about the number of workers who availed of 
earned leave during 1959. The following Statement 4.06 shows the 
estimated average daily number of workers employed in Silk factories, 
the number of workers who enjoyed leave and their distribution ac- 
cording to the number of days availed. 

7.06. It is evident from the figures given above that 55 per cent, 
of the workers in the industry enjoyed earned leave with pav during 
1959. The percentage of such workers varied considerably and ranged 
from zero in Srinagar to 68 in Bombay City and its Suburbs. The 
managements attributed the low percentage to the instability of the 
labour force as a result of which not many workers qualified for 
leave. 

7.07. Of those who availed of leave, the largest concentration 
(53 ner cent.) was in the group “11 to 15” days in the industry as a 
whole. The other two groups in the order were “16 to 20 days” (15 
per cent)., “6 to 10 days” (11 per cent.) and “26 to 30 days” (9.5 per 
cent). More nr less the same was the position in the yarious centres. 
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7.08. Casual Leave — The system of granting casual leave with 
pay was prevalent in. about 15 per cent, of silk factories but in only 
about 1 per cent, the benefit was enjoyed by all employees. In the 
rest such categories of workers as supervisors, technical hands and 
clerks were entitled to it. The managements of nearly 11 per cent, 
of the factories slated that they had no fixed rules regarding qualify- 
ing conditions, duration of leave and rate of payment. They used 
their discretion and treated each individual case on its merits. The 
position in different centres was as follows: — 

(a) Bombay City and its Suburbs — The standing orders, as ap- 
proved by the Industrial Court, Bombay in February 1959, provide for 
the grant of 10 days’ casual leave in a calendar year to all manual 
operatives of silk mills in the city. But they do not provide for 
grant of pay for the leave days. Consequently, the proportion of 
factories granting such leave with pay to manual employees was 
found to be almost negligible (1.5 per cent.). In regard to clerical, 
technical and supervisory staff, such of the member mills of the Silk 
and Art Silk Mills’ Association as are situated in the Greater Bombay 
are under an obligation to grant 5 days’ casual leave without pay in 
a calendar year under an award dated July 1959 of the Industrial 
Court, Bombay. However, it was found that nearly 18 per cent, of 
the factories were granting casual leave with pay to at least clerical 
staff if not all the above mentioned types of employees. 

Of the large size factories granting casual leave with pay only 
10 per cent, extended the benefit to permanent production workers 
and the rest granted such leave usually to clerical as well as super- 
visory staff. Sixty per cent, of such factories allowed 5 days, 30 per 
cent, between 7 and 10 days and 10 per cent. 15 days’ leave in a year. 
In all cases employees were being paid their normal basic wages 
and dearness allowance foi’ the leave days. In small size factories 
casual leave with pay was being granted to the managerial, supervi.so- 
I’y and watch and ward staff at the discretion of the employer and 
normal emoluments were being paid for such days of leave. 

(b) Srinagar— Only in one out of the three large size units sur- 
veyed, all categories of employees, who were permanent, were en- 
titled to 15 days’ casual leave in a year. In the rest of the factories, 
large as well as small, the benefit was confined to only salaried staff 
and neither the qualifying conditions nor the number of days were 
fixed. Everything was at the discretion of the managements. During 
the period of leave employees wore paid their normal emoluments. 

(c) Amritsar — Among large size factories only one of the three 
units covoi'cd in the course of the Survey was granting seven days’ 
casual leavt' in a year to all workers. Of those smaller factories 
which granted casual leave 6.6 per cent, allowed 6 days leave on full 
pay to all permanent workers after t)iio year’s service. In the re- 
maining factories the privilege was enjoyed only by such categories 
of employees as salaried or monthly I'ated staff. Mistries or Watch- 
men. The managements had neither specified the qualifying condi- 
tions nor the number of days of leave which could be taken. Obvious- 
ly all these were matters in which discretion was used by employers. 
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In regard to payment, it was stated by employers that workers were 
paid full rate for the leave days. 

(d) Mysore — The system of granting casual leave was found to 
be prevalent in one factory in Mysore, in this factory all monthly 
paid staff members were entitled to 7 days’ casual leave at normal 
rate of pay and dearness allowance in a year. 

(e) Residvbal Group — In the Residual Group 12.5 per cent, of the 
large size factories granted casual leave with normal pay to all their 
employees and 33.3 per cent, gave this facility to only a limited cate- 
gory of employees e.g., clerical, supervi.sory and technical staff. Of the 
factories granting leave nearly 27 per cent, allowed 5 days, 46 per 
cent, over 5 and up to 10 days, 13 per cent, more than 10 and up to 15 
days’ leave in a year. The remaining (i.e., 9 per cent.) allowed 10 days 
to some and 4 days to others. In smaller factories the benefit was con- 
fined only to monthly paid staff or clerks. The management used their 
discretion in matters of eligibility requirements and number of days 
in all except one factory (33 per cent.), where clerical staff who had 
completed 2 months’ continuous service were entitled to 10 days’ 
casual leave in a year. The payment was at normal rates of pay. 

7.09. Sick Leave — The system of granting sick leave with pay 
was found to be in vogue in 3.5 per cent, of silk factories in the coun- 
try. Except for Bombay City and its Suburbs, it was found that in 
all other centres the practice of granting such leave was prevailing 
more among large establishments than smaller ones. 

(a) Bombay City and its Subiurbs — In Bombay City and its 
Suburbs management of only one small size factory stated that 
manager, supervisors and watch and ward staff wei'e allowed sick 
leave on normal pay. No rules had been prescribed in regard to qua- 
lifying conditions or leave days. 

(b) Srinagar — Two out of the three large size factories surveyed 
in Srinagar were found to be granting sick leave on normal pay to 
some of their employees. In one of these, monthly rated employees 
were allowed 9 days’ sick leave; in the other, the benefit was con- 
fined to an accountant, a clerk, watch and ward staff and Mistries. 
The number of days of sick leave were not fixed. In both factories 
no qualifying conditions had been prc.scribed. 

(c) Amritsar — Only one of the three large factories surveyed was 
found to be allowing 7 days’ sick leave to all their permanent workers 
on production of medical certificate of the Employees’ State In- 
surance doctors. Since the employees were covered under the Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Scheme and were entitled to medical bene- 
fit under the Scheme, the management was paying only the differen- 
ce between the full pay of workers and the benefit they received 
under the Scheme. Among small size factories, slighUy over 3 per 
cent, granted silk leave to all permanent workers at the rate of one 
day after over 2 months’ service. As regards payment, monthly rated 
were paid their normal rates of pay while piece-rated workers were 
paid on the basis of their average earnings. 
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(cl) Mysore — In Mysore, only one of the four large size factories 
surveyed had the system of granting sick leave. This factory was 
a State Government undertaking and therefore clerical and super- 
visory staff were governed by the State Civil Service Rules. But in 
the case of production workers the arrangement was to allow leave 
with noimal wages and dearness allowance to the extent of 10 days 
in a year to those who completed 240 days’ service. 

(e) Residual Group — Approximately 21 per cent, of the large size 
factories and less than 1 per cent, of small size factories in the Resi- 
dual Group allowed sick leave with pay tO' their employees. Thus, 
the overall percentage of factories giving this benefit was 3. Among 
large size factories granting sick leave, 20 per cent, gave the benefit 
to all such employees who were on roll on 1st October 1955, while the 
rest reserved this privilege for technical, supervisory and clerical 
staff. The eligibility requirements varied from nil to 5 years’ conti- 
nuous service. As regards duration, 40 per cent, of such factories 
allowed 10 days in a year, 10 per cent, thirty days and another 10 
per cent, thirty days for every 5 years’ service. In the remaining the 
period of leave was at the discretion of the management but the 
total was not to exceed 3 months. Eighty per cent, of the factories 
granting leave paid normal pay to persons on leave while the rest paid 
only half the normal basic pay and dearness allowance. The smaller 
factories granting leave had extended the benefit to all those employ- 
ees who completed one year’s service. Full basic wages and dearness 
allowance was being paid to employees while on sick leave but the 
period was limited to 5 days in a year. 

7.10. Natioyial and Festival Holidays — The system of granting 
national and/or festival holidays was found to be widespread 
throughout the country. The percentage of factories granting such 
holidays ranged from 41 in the Residual Group to 100 in Srinagar. 
The overall figure for the country as a whole was 58. The following 
Statement 4.07 shows the details for each centre as also the distribu- 
tion of factories according to the number of days allowed in a year. 

7.11. In Bombay and Mysore the usual practice was to grant two 
national or festival holidays in a year. While in Srinagar the num- 
ber of days ranged from 1 to 6 in a year. The number of days allowed 
as holidays in Amritsar generally varied from 2 to 4 and in the Resi- 
dual Group normally 2 or 3 festival or national holidays were being 
granted to employees. Only some of the managements insisted on 
the presence of workers on the day preceding or following the holi- 
day before they could be considered entitled for pay for the holiday. 

7.12. Weekly Off Days — All the factoi’ies throughout the country 
were complying with the provisions of the law in regard to grant of 
weekly off to their employees. Since the law does not provide for 
payment for such off days, except for 10 per cent, of the factories 
in Amritsar and 2 per cent, in the Residual Group, none others made 
payments for weekly days of rest to all their employees. Except for 
these, in all other factories only monthly rated employees enjoyed 
such oft’ days with pay. 



Statement 4.07 

National and Festival Holidays with Pay Allowed in Silk Factories 1960-61 




CHAPTER V 


Weli-’ahk and Amenities 


1.01. Welfare aetivities undertaken by employers and various 
amenities provided to woxkers all under two categories: (a) obliga- 
tory, i.e., those prescribed under the Factories Act, and (b) volun- 
tary, i.e., those which are not statutory but are being provided by 
employers as a moral obligation or in a spirit of benevolence. In the 
course of the present Sui vey an attempt was made to collect data 
in respect of both the types and the information collected is given- 
in the following paragraphs. 

(a) OBLIGATORY 

2. Drinking Water Facilities — 

2.01 With the exception of small size factories in Amritsai', My- 
sore and the Residual Group all other establishments surveyed had 
provided drinking water facilities to their employees. Details re- 
lating to the percentage of factories providing the facility and the 
type of arrangements made, etc., are given in the following State- 
nient fj. 01. 

2.02. Barring Amritsar in all the centres the predominant arrange- 
ment for drinking water in the factories was earthen pitchers, 
buckets or drums. Nearly 10 per cent, of the factories in Bombay 
City and its Suburbs and only a small fraction of those in the Resi- 
dual Group alone had installed mechanical coolers for the supply of 
refrigerated or cooled water. In Amritsar, tube wells or wells were 
the main source of water supply. Generally the managements had 
installed hand pumps which were used by workers for drinking 
water, washing, etc. Managements of roughly 74 per cent, of the 
factories in the country stated that they made some arrangements 
for the supply of cool drinking water during summer months. Except 
for some factories in Bombay City and its Suburbs and in the Resi- 
dual Group, which had mechanical coolers, eksewhere they were 
generally in the .shape of earthen pitchers. 

04 
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(6) Small factories .. l.IS.) 



3. Washing and Bathing Facilities — 

3.01. As mentioned earlier, silk industry is a fairly clean industry 
hence washing facilities do not have that importance in this industry 
as in certain others. Nevertheless, nearly 76 per cent, of the facto- 
ries in the country had made some arrangement or the other for 
washing purposes. The percentage of factories where washing facili- 
ties existed wei'e as follows : Bombay 83, Srinagar 100, Amritsar 61, 
Mysore 89 and Residual 75. In majority of the cases taps on stand 
pipes were provided for this purpose. In the country as a whole 37 
per cent, of the factories provided means of cleaning (e.g., soap, etc.) 
to workers. The percentage of such factories in different centres was 
28 in Bombay, 81 in Srinagar, 90 in Amritsar, 35 in Mysore and 25 
in the Residual Group. Of such factories, 91 per cent, provided only 
soap, while others supplied soap as well as other materials in the 
country as a whole. In Mysore and Srinagar all the factories were 
supplying only soap. Among those factories which supplied means 
of cleaning in other centres 67 per cent, in Bombay City and its 
Suburbs, 95 per cent, in Amritsar and 94 per cent, in the Residual 
Group were supplying only soap and the rest soap as well as such 
other items as cut-pieces of cloth and in exceptional cases, towels. 

3.02. The law requires factories employing women to provide 
separate washing facilities for them. The Survey results show that 
such an arrangement had been made by all the factories only in 
Srinagar. In other centres the percentage of factories employing 
women and providing separate facilities for them was as follows: 
Bombay City and its Suburbs 23, Amritsar nil, Mysore 7 and the 
Residual Group 17. In the country as a whole the percentage of such 
factories was only 15. 

3.03. The manufacturing processes in the industry being clean 
there is generally not much need for bathing facilities. Nevertheless, 
nearly 8 per cent, of the factories in Bombay, 6 per cent, in Amritsar 
and 5 per cent, in the Residual Group had provided bathing facilities 
to their employees. The overall percentage of factories having such 
arrangements was 6. In all the factories bathing places were found 
to be clean and satisfactory. Only about 0.5 per cent, of the factories 
in the country had provided locker facilities and all of them were 
in the Residual Group. 

4. Canteens — 

4.01. Under the Factories Act it is not obli.gatory for every fac- 
tory to provide canteens. Such an obligation has been imposed only 
on those which usually employ over 250 workers and have been 
specified by the State Government. It is estimated that during 
1960-61 the percentage of such silk factories in the country which em- 
ployed more than 250 workers was only a little over 4. The Survey 
results show that roughly 8 out of every 10 factories in the country, 
which were under a statutory obligation to provide a canteen had 
done so. Among individual centres all such factories in Srinagar, 
Amritsar and Mysore had canteens; but in Bombay City and its 
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Suburbs and the Residual Group the percentage was 71 and 86 
respectively. The details in respect of each centre are given below. 

Statement 5.02 

Proportion of Silk Factories Having Canteens 1960-61 
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4.02. In the country as a whole 65 per cent, of the canteens were 
being run by contractors, 21 per cent, directly by managements, 3 
per cent, jointly by managements and workers, about 7 per cent, by 
workers’ cooperatives and the rest directly by workers. Arrangements 
for meals existed in 43 per cent, of the canteens and the rest sold only 
tea and/or coffee and some snacks. The usual practice was to charge 
market price for the items sold. In only 28 per cent, of the canteens 
the sale price was fixed on a no-profit no-loss basis and in 3 per cent, 
the items were sold at subsidised rates. The following Statement 5.03 
gives details in respect of the types of agency for running canteens, 
items sold and prices charged in various centres. 

4.03. It is estimated that only about 14 per cent, of the canteens 
had Canteen Managing Committees. No such committees existed in 
Srinagar or Amritsar. In other centres the percentage of canteens 
where these committees existed was : Bombay 14, Mysore 50 and Re- 
sidual 13. Except for Srinagar, wherever canteens were run by cont- 
ractors, the prices were also fixed by them. Elsewhere (including 
Srinagar) the prices were either fixed by the managements or the 
Canteen Managing Committees. Only in Srinagar and Mysore can- 
teens were found to be not very popular. In other centres it is reported 
that 50 per cent, or more of the workers used canteens. In Srinagar, 



Statement 5.03 

Agency for Running and Articles Sold in Canteens 
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it was found that, most of the workers brought food with them and 
did not eat in canteens. In Mysore, the reasons for smaller number 
of workers visiting canteens was stated to be that women formed a 
fair proportion of the labour force and they preferred to eat food 
brought from home and did not like to go to canteens. Only 50 per 
cent, of canteens in Mysore and 14 per cent, in Bombay did not have 
drinking water facilities inside the canteens. 

5. Rest Shelters — 

5.01. Provision of rest shelters is obligatory for those factories 
alone which ordinarily employ more than 150 workers. The percent- 
age of such silk factories in the country was roughly 6. Of these 
factories, slightly more than one-third had provided rest shelters. 
More than one-third of the factories not providing rest shelters 
pleaded shortage of space as the main reason for their inability 
to comply with the provisions of the law in this matter and 
almost an equal number argued that other places such as verandahs 
or shades of trees in the compound were being used by workers for 
taking rest and hence they had not provided rest shelters. Manage- 
ments of slightly over 22 per cent, of the factories argued that neither 
the workers nor the Factory Inspectorate pressed them for making 
any such arrangement and hence they had not done so. In the re- 
maining 6 per cent, of the factories rest shelters were under cons- 
truction at the time of the Survey. Detailed information in respect 
of each centre is given in the following Statement. 

Statement 5.04 

Rest Shelters in the Silk Factories T960-61 
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G. Creches — 

6.01. Under the Factories Act, 1948, only those establishments 
which ordinarily employ more than 50 women workers must provide 
and maintain a suitable room or rooms for the use of children below 
the age of six of such women employees. The following Statement 
contains relevant statistics pertaining to establishments having 
creches : — 


Statement 5.05 

Silk Factories Providing Creche Facilities, 1960-61 
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Figures in col. (iii) are percentages to total in col. (ii). 

6.02. The figures show that in Bombay all the factories employing 
50 or more women were maintaining a creche. In fact there were some 
which were not required by law to do so but even then they had pro- 
vided a creche. In Srinagar, none of the units surveyed were found to 
be employing more than 50 workers but even then they were main- 
taining creche. In Mysore, only 27 per cent, of the factories under sta- 
tutory obligation had provided creche. The position in the Residual 
Group, however, was quite different. None of the factories, whether 
required by law or not maintained creches. 

6.03. All the creches in Bombay City and its Suburbs wore provid- 
ing clothes, soap, towels and milk and/or some refreshments to child- 
ren attending creches. In 50 per cent, of creches toys were also being 
supplied. Creches in Mysore were supplying only milk and/or re- 
freshment to children. Elsewhere no arrangement existed for the 
supply of clothes, toys, milk, etc. Thus in the country as a whole the 
percentage of creches supplying milk/refreshments, toys, clothes, 
soap and towels was nearly 79, 27, .53 and 53 respectively. 
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6.04. None of the factories where creche existed employed women 
through contractors. Hence the question of this facility being 
available to such women did not arise. 

7. Medical Facilities — 

7.01. Under the Factories Act it is obligatory for all factories to 
maintain first-aid boxes at a prescribed scale and containing the pre- 
scribed contents. But in the course of the Suiwey it was found that 
only 84 per cent, of the silk factories maintained such boxes. The 
degree of compliance varied from centre to centre. The percentage of 
defaulting factories was highest in Mysore (51 per cent.) and the 
second place was that of Srinagar (40 per cent.). Among other centres 
the percentage of factories not maintaining first-aid boxes was only 
14.9 in Amritsar, 12.7 in the Residual Group and 1.5 in Bombay City 
and its Suburbs. In all the centres compliance was much better in 
larger factories than in smaller ones. 

7.02. The law requires that such boxes must be under the charge 
of trained first-aiders but except for factories in Bombay City and 
its Suburbs and the Residual Group, everywhere only a very small 
percentage of the factories had trained first-aiders. In these two 
centres the percentage of factories where all first-aid boxes were 
under the charge of trained persons was 48 and 28 respectively. It is 
estimated that the overall figure for the country as a whole was a 
little more than 25 per cent. In 75 per cent, of the factories, which 
maintained such boxes, there were no trained first-aiders at all. 

7.03. In most of the cases, (i.e., 76 per cent.) the boxes did not 
conain the prescribed items. Employers generally did not seem to 
exercise any care to keep them in proper condition or to use them for 
the purpose these boxes were meant. At times when they were asked 
to show the boxes they had to carry out a search in the factory to 
locate them. 

7.04. Those establishments which employ 500 or more workers are 
further required by the Factories Act to maintain ambulance rooms. 
It is estimated that the percentage of such factories in the country 
at the time of the Survey was only 2.2 and more than half of them 
had such ambulance rooms. Of the large size silk factories, about 
29 per cent, in Bombay City and its Suburbs, one of the three covered 
in Srinagar and 12 per cent, in the Residual Group employed more 
than 500 workers at the time of the Survey. All such factories in Sri- 
nagar and about 67 per cent, in the Residual Group had ambulance 
rooms. In Bombay City and its Suburbs it is estimated that such 
arrangement existed in about one-fifth of them. 

7.05. Besides the above arrangements the managements of facto- 
ries are not under any statutory obligation to provide any other medi- 
cal facility but it was found that some of the large silk factories in 
the country maintained dispensaries for giving medical aid to their 
employees. The percentage of .such factories in different centres was : 
Bombay City and its Suburbs 2.9, Srinagar 19.1, Mysore 2.0 and Resi- 
dual Group 2.3. In Srinagar the dispensaries were under the charge 
of a compounder but elsewhere a full or part-time doctor was in 
charge. 

Rg. No. — 0 
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(b) NON-OBLIGATOR Y 
8. Recreation Facilities — 

8.01. Very few managements of .silk factories in the country seem 
to have realised the importance of I’eci'cational facilities for their 
employees as is evident from the fact that only less than 4 per cent, 
of the factories were found to have made arrangements for in-door 
and out-door games. All these were large size factories and were 
located either in Bombay City and its Suburbs or were in the Resi- 
dual Group. The remaining factories occasionally arranged only some 
dramas or film shows, or organised some religious or social functions. 

8.02. In roughly 75 per cent, of the factories in the country the 
cost of above activities was being met entirely by managements, in 
13 per cent, jointly by managements and workers, in 8 per cent, 
entirely by workers and in the rest (4 per cent.) from welfare funds. 
The following Statement shows details in respect of each centre : 

Statement 5.06 

Source of Finance of Recreation and Cultural Activities in Silk 

Factories 1960-61 
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9. Educational Facilities — 


9.01. Arrangements for the education of workers’ children or of 
adult employees were found to be almost non-existent in the silk 
industry. Only 0.7 per cent, of the factories in the country had provi- 
ded either primary or middle schools for workers’ children. These 
schools were being run usually in workers’ colonies. The percentage 
of ’factories running adult education classes for their employees was 
lower still i.e., 0.2. The classes were being organised outside the fac- 
tory premises. All the factories providing the facilities were fairly 
large size establishments and belonged to the Residual Group. They 
had only made teaching arrangements and were not supplying free 
books, etc. 

10. Other Facilities — 

10.01. Arrangements for the sale of food grains existed only in 
roughly 3 per cent, of silk factories in Bombay City and less than one 
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per cent, in the Residual Group. Thus in the country the percentage 
of such factories was nearly one per cent. In Bombay, articles were 
sold at market price but in the Residual Group half of the establish- 
ments having grainshops sold food grains at cost price while the 
other half at market price. Almost an insignificant number of 
factories' had made transport arrangements for their employees. 

10.02. Co-operative Societies — ^An encouraging feature revealed 
by the Survey is the growth of consumer and credit co-operatives 
among workers in the industry. It is estimated that 3 per cent, of the 
factories in the country, all of whom were located in Bombay City 
and its Suburbs or in the Residual Group had co-operative societies. 
Of the silk factories located in Bombay City and its Suburbs, nearly 
12 per cent, had such societies. All these were large size establish- 
ments. In the Residual Group, slightly less than 2 per cent, had co- 
operatives. Most of such factories belonging to the Residual Group 
were in Surat. Generally speaking, the initiative in the matter of 
organising the co-operatives was taken by the managements but in 
some cases workers themselves took the lead. With a few exceptions, 
all the co-operatives were credit societies and their object was to 
encourage thrift by enabling members to save regularly a part of 
their income and to prevent indebtedness by making loans available 
on reasonable terms. The membership was generally confined to 
permanent employees but in a very small number of cases to all or 
to those who had put in one year’s service. Though a request was 
made to the managements to supply information regarding the 
number of their employees who were members of co-operative socie- 
ties but since all of them did not respond it is not possible to give an 
estimate of the membership in the industry as a whole, flowever, 
in those units which have furnished the .statistics the proportion of 
those who were members to the total employees ranged from 29 per 
cent, to 100 per cent. The maximum loan which could be taken by a 
member was either a fixed proportion of the deposit standing to his 
credit or 6 to 8 months’ pay, whichever was less. The number of 
monthly instalments fixed for repayment of loans ranged from 12 to 
24 and the interest charged varied from 5 to 9 per cent, per annum. 
The managements of the concerned factories not only assisted the 
societies in the matter of collection of subscriptions and duos but ge- 
nerally provided free accommodation and clerical assistance. Only 
in two factories co-operative societies were engaged in other activi- 
ties. For instance, in one. there was a separate co-operative society 
which sold food grains and managed the canteen. In the other, the co- 
operative society was multipurpose, that is, it not only functioned 
as a credit society but also arranged for the sale of such items as soap, 
cloth, etc. 

10.03. In Surat a noticeable feature was the lead taken by the 
Surat Silk Textiles Labour Union in organising a co-operative credit 
society for the benefit of the silk mill employees. The society is called 
as the Surat Silk Mill Workers’ Co-operative Credit Society which 
was registered in June 1958 under the Bombay Co-operative Societies 
Act of 1925. The aims and objects of the Society are to encourage 
thrift among workers and to give loans to members in times of need. 

i.e., 0’5 per cent, in the Gronp or 0-2 per cent, in the country. 
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Its membership is open to all such workers who are employed in silk 
mills within the area of Surat City. Every person who wishes to be- 
come a member has to pay a membership fee of Re. 1/- and to give 
an undertaking to make regular contributions at the rate of Rs. 2/- 
per month. As soon as the contribution amounts to Rs. 10/- he can 
buy one share certificate. Those who can afford to pay Rs. 10/- in lump 
sum, are free to buy a share certificate at any time. Any member, 
who holds at least one share of Rs.lO/- can take a loan to the extent 
of ten times his share capital subject to the condition that the amount 
of loan does not exceed six times his monthly salary or Rs. 1,000 which- 
ever is less. He is also required to provide two sureties. The loans are 
to be repaid ordinarily by 18 to 24 equal monthly instalments and the 
rate of interest charged is 61 per cent, per annum. Generally loans 
of Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 are granted. The l^ciety had a membership of 
1,050 in December 1959 but on 31st October 1962 it had fallen to 850. 
At the close of the financial year ending 30th June 1962 the share 
capital of the Society was Rs. 58,310 and the amount paid as loans to 
membei's was Rs. 54,468. 


11. Housing — 

11.01. Information collected in the course of the Survey would 
tend to .show that managements of silk factories in the country have 
generally not accepted any responsibility in the matter of providing 
housing accommodation to their employees. It is estimated that 
during 1960-61, 7 per cent, of silk factories in the country had provid- 
ed housing accommodation to their employees. The details regarding 
the position in different centres are given in Statement 5.07. 


11.02. The percentage of factories providing housing accommo- 
dation to their employees was highest in Mysore (25.7) and lowest in 
Bombay City and its Suburbs (1.5). Nearly 77 per cent, of the houses 
provided had only one living room, 11 per cent, had two rooms and 
only 12 per cent, had three rooms or more. In Bombay City and its 
Suburbs as well as Srinagar all the houses provided were one-room 
tenements. From, the point of view of accommodation the position 
was better in Mysore as only about 48 per cent, had one room. 
Generally speaking, houses having two or more rooms were being 
allotted to managerial, technical, supervisory or clerical staff and one- 
room houses were being provided to general production workers and 
watch and ward staff. Of the factories which provided housing 
accommodation, all in Bombay City and its Suburbs and Srinagar and 
70 per cent., 11 per cent, and 9 per cent, in Amritsar. Mysore and Resi- 
dual Group respectively extended this facility only to persons coming 
in the group “Watch and Ward and Other Services”. The remaining 
extended this amenity to various categories of their employees in vary- 
ing proportion. It is estimated that the percentage of workers allotted 
houses by employers at the time of Survey was 6 in the industry. 
The percentage was highest in Mysore (11) and lowest in Bombay 
City and its Suburbs. Except for Mysore, eyerywhere the percentage 
of workers giyen housing accommodation was higher in larger facto- 
ries, In fact in Bombay City and its Suburbs and Srinagar only large 
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size factories provided houses to some of their employees. Detailed 
statistics are given in the following Statement. 

Statement 5.08 

Percentage of Workers Provided Housing Accommodation in Silk 

Factories, 1960-61. 


KsUiiiJi- iVnten- IVr<‘oii- IVrcenla^t; of factories wliere 
ted ta^e la^t5 houses w(*re allotted to 

Centre No. <d' of of f a 





\vork(M*s 

workers 

factories Only 

Only 

Only 

Only 
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w itch 

super- 

some 




Decem- 

hoiisint^ 
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visory. 

empl- 
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accom- 

houses 
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ward 

techn- 
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staff 
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staff 
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gories 


(i) 


(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(V) 

(vi) 

(vii) 

(viii) 

1. 

Bomba ff ('ilff and i(s 

Snbnrb.s 

30,3t)3 

0 1 

1-0 


100-0 




(a) factoric.s 


:33.o2() 

0- 1 

0-9 


100-0 




(/>) Siiiall factories 
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o 
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100-0 
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(h) Small factories 
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70-0 


30-0 


(rt) L factories 


3,172 

7-S 

33 - 3 




100-0 


(b) vSmall factories 


3,47 1 

0-2 

3- 1 


100-0 



4. 

Mysore 


9,037 

11-2 

2.‘>-7 


10-7 

8-3 

81-0 


(a) Jiurgo factories 


3,232 

(>-0 

.■)()• 0 



33*3 
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(6) Small f<u!t()ries 
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13-8 
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U-3 


So -7 

5. 
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11-1 
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8-8 
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(a) L ir^o factor c.s 
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17-8 

33-3 

12-0 
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75-0 


(b) Small factories 


12,03(3 

0-8 

1-7 

loo-o 
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All India 


80,149 

(i'O 

7-0 

1.5-3 

22-1 

3*C 

.■)9-0 


(ft) 1j iri^e fa(!tori<‘s 


o 1,327 
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2.»-2 

7-2 

20-0 

7-4 

(>4-S 


(b) Small fa<rlori(‘s 


28,822 

3-4 

1 - 4 

22-9 

23-.') 


53-6 


covered, under 

the Fac 

tories Act 








11.03. None of the factories in Bombay and Srinagar charged any 
lent for the housing accommodation provided. In Amritsar also 67 
per cent, of the factories did not charge any rent but others charged 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per month depending upon the accommodation. None 
of the large size factories surveyed in Mysore required workers to pay 
rent, but in smaller establishments, except for some limited number 
of employees, all others were charged rents; while in some cases it 
was charged at the rate of 10 per cent, of pay, in others it ranged 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10 per month. In the Residual Group, smaller facto- 
ries providing houses did not charge any rent. However, among large 
factories some did not charge rent at alfbut in others, except for some 
employees, the rest were required to pay rent which ranged from 
Rs. 1.66 to Rs. 50 per month depending upon the type of accommoda- 
tion provided. 



CHAPTER VI 


Social Security 

1.01. Social security is one of those spheres in the field of labour 
in India in which most remarkable developments have taken place 
during the post-war years. In 1944-45, when the Labour Investigation 
Committee conducted the survey, silk mill workers, like other in- 
dustrial employees in the country, had security only against acci- 
dents by virtue of the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923. Women workers, in addition, were entitled to maternity 
benefit under State laws. Largely as a result of statutory measures 
adopted by the Government of India, and to a certain extent as a 
consequence of adjudication awards, workers employed in the silk 
industry now enjoy a fair measure of social security. The following 
paragraphs trace the main developments and describe the existing 
position in the industry. 

2. Provident Fund — 

2.01. At the time the Labour Investigation Committee conducted 
their survey, virtually none of the silk factories in the country had 
made any provision for the future of the workers. The Committee 
reported the existence of provident fund schemes only in two Gov- 
ernment owned silk factories in Mysore and one in Bombay. Data 
collected in the course of the present Survey show that there has 
been considerable improvement in the position since then. It is es- 
timated that in 1960-61 nearly 19 per cent, of silk factories in the 
country had provident fund scheme. This improvement is evidently 
due to the promulgation of an Employees’ Provident Funds Ordi- 
nance in November, 1951 under which it became obligatory for units 
of certain industries, including silk textile, which employed 50 or 
more workers and had completed 3 years of their existence to join 
the Central Government’s Scheme. In these factories it became obli- 
gatory for all such employees who received loss than Rs. 500/- per 
month and had completed one year’s continuous service or had work- 
ed for 240 days in a year to become members of the Provident Fund 
constituted under the Ordinance. The law required them to make 
contributions at the rate of 6.1 per cent, of their basic wages and 
dearness allowance including the cash value of food concessions, if 
any, and an equal sum was required to be paid by their employers. 
This ordinance, which applied to all States except Jammu and 
Kashmir, was later replaced by an Act in November 1952. The con- 
clusion that the existence of the provident fund schemes is mainly 
due to the above statutory measures derives strength from the fact 
that none of the units surveyed reported existence of any such scheme 
prior to 1951. In 58 per cent, of the silk factories found to be having 
provident fund, the schemes were introduced between 1951 and 1955 
and in the rest between 1956 and 1959, The following Statement gives 
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the details of proportion of units in different centres having provi- 
dent fund schemes : — 


Statement 6.01. 

Proportion oj Silk Faxitories Having Provident Funds in 1960-61. 


Percontago of units having 

Contro No. r— ^ ^ ^ 

of Employers* Other No sohenie 
factories Provident Provident at all 
Fund Fund 
Scheme Schemes 


(i) 


(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(V) 

1. Bombay City and its Suhurhs 


229 

43*7 


56*3 

(a) Large factories 


57 

100*0 



(b) Small factories 


172 

25*0 


75*0 

2. Srinagar 


li 

. . 


100-0 

(a) Large factories 


8 



100-0 

(b) Small factories 


0 



100-0 

3. Amritsar 


228 

2*9 


97-1 

(a) Large factories 


10 

66*7 


33*3 

(6) Small factories 


218 



100*0 

4. Mysore 


161 

30-4 


69*6 

(a) Large factories 


13 

76*0 


25*0 

(6) Stmall factories 


148 

26-5 


73*5 

5. Residual 


719 

13*0 


87*0 

(o) Large factories 


78 

79*2 


20*8 

(6) Small factories 


641 

5-0 


95*0 

All India 

. . 

1,351 

18*4 


81*6 

(a) Large factories 

• • 

166 

81*4 

.. 

18*6 

(6) Small factories 


1,185 

9*6 

•• 

90*4 


2.02. Undsr the Isw, ss in forcQ at the time of thG SurvGv setting 
up of provident funds was obligatory only for those factories which 
employed 50 or more workers. Since most of the silk factories are 
small establishments employing less than 50 persons it is not sur- 
prising that only a little more than 18 per cent, of the factories in 
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the country were found to be having provident fund schemes. With 
a view to mitigating strain on new factories, the law exempts them 
from joining the scheme for a period of three years. It was noticed 
that some of the employers took advantage of this provision by 
closing down the factory before three years and starting it under a 
new registration. This may also be the reason for low percentage 
of factories having provident fund schemes. The cut off point for 
classifying silk factories into large and small size groups was 100 in 
the case of Bombay City and its Suburbs and 50 elsewhere. In Bom- 
bay City and its Suburbs all the large size factories had provident 
fund schemes. Among smaller factories in this centre 25 per cent, 
had such schemes. 

2.03. An analysis of small size factories in the centre show that 
at the time of the Survey only 29 per cent, of the factories in this 
group employed 50 or more workers. Over 71 per cent, of these fac- 
tories had provident fund schemes. Of the rest a few did not 
have the scheme because they had not completed three years of 
their existence and others stated that their workers were very mig- 
ratory and did not complete more than three months’ continuous 
service and hence did not qualify. 

2.04. The Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme, as mentioned 
earlier, is not applicable to Jammu and Kashmir and this probably 
accounts for the fact that none of the factories in Srinagar had such 
a scheme. In other centres the percentage of factories having pro- 
vident fund ranged from 3 (Amritsar) to 30 (Mysore). The percentage 
was invariably higher among large size factories (i.e., those employ- 
ing 50 or more workers) in all the centres. None of the small size 
factories surveyed had such schemes in Amritsar. The percentage of 
small factories which had such funds was 5 in the Residual Group and 
26 in Mysore. 

2.05. In all the units where the schemes were in force, they ap- 
plied to all workers. The qualifying conditions prescribed for be- 
coming members of the provident fund were the same as laid down 
in the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme, 1952, viz., completion of 
1 year’s continuous service or 240 days’ work during a period of 12 
months. The rate of contribution of employers as well as workers 
was also in conformity with the Scheme, i.e., 6| per cent, of the basic 
wages, dearness allowance and cash value of food concessions, if 
any. 


2.06. On the basis of the statistics collected in the course of the 
Survey it is estimated that in December 1959, 43,124 workers, i.e., 
54 per cent, of the total employed in the industry at that time, in 
the country were members of provident funds. Detail of proportion 
of workers covered in each stratum are given in Statement 6.02. It 
will be noticed that a fairly high proportion of workers in larger 
factories in all the centres were receiving the benefit of the provi- 
dent fund scheme. The percentage ranged from 76.8 in Bombay City 
and its Suburbs to 87.5 in Mysore. In the course of the Survey a sus- 
picion was aroused that employers were either deliberately bifurcat- 
ing the establishments or keeping the number of employees low so 
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that they escape from the obligation of the Employees’ Provident 
Fund Scheme. 


Statement 6.02 


Proportion of Workers who were Members of Provident Fund 

Schemes in December 1959. 



Centro 



Estimated No. of 
workers employed* 

Proportion of 
wi>rkers who 
were covered 
under E.P.F. 
Act, 1052 


(i) 



(ii) 

(•ii) 

1 . Jioinfmy City und Us 

Suburbs 



30,303 

64-0 

(a) Large factories 




23,520 

76-8 

(b) SmaJl factories 




6,783 

23-8 

2. Srinayar 




3,026 

, , 

(a) Large factories 




2,799 

. . 

(6) Small factories 




227 

. . 

3. A tnritsar 




6.643 

38*4 

(a) Largo factories 




3,17:: 

80*4 

{b) Small factories 




3,471 

. . 

4. Mysore 




0.537 

64*3 

(a) Largo factories 




3,232 

87*5 

(b) Small factories 




6.305 

51-4 

5. Residual 




30,640 

40*3 

(ri) Large factories 




18,604 

77-0 

(b) Small factories 




12,036 

6*4 

6. All India 




80,140 

54*1 

{a) Large factories 




51,327 

73-6 

(6) Shia 11 factories 




28,822 

10*0 


*/.€,, covered under the Factories Act. 


3. Pension — 

3.01. With the exception of a few Government owned silk mills 
in Mysore State no other factory was found to be having any regular 
or ad hoc scheme for paying pension to their employees. In Govern- 
ment factories in Mysore only staff members, e.g.. Managers, Labour 
Officers and clerks were considered as State employees and were 
entitled to pension under the State Civil Service Rules. 

4. Gratmty — 

4.01. Except for one silk factory in Mysore, no system of paying 
gratuity to workers on death, retirement, resignation or termination of 
service by the employer seems to have existed in the silk industry 
in the country at the time the Labour Investigation Committee con- 
ducted their Survey. The information collected in the course of the 
present Survey, however, would show that such a system existed in 
4 per cent, of the factories in 1960-61. Most of these factories were 
confined to Bombay City and its Suburbs and a few were in the Resi- 
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dual Group. None of the factories in Srinagar, Amritsar and Mysore 
had any such system. The following Statement gives the percentage 
of factories paying gratuity in various centres : — 

Statement 6.03 

Proportion of Silk Factories Having Gratuity Schemes in 1960-61 


I’eroeJitage factor ion 
Centro No. of t — 



factories 

Having 

gratuity 

schejines 

Where gratuity was b(‘ing paid in 

... * 

the ease of 



f 

Death 

Ketin^- 

ment 

Hesig- 

nation 

— ^ 

Tormina, 
nation o 
service 

(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(V) 

(Vi) 

(vii) 

1. Bombay City and its 
Suburbs 

229 

17-8 

17*8 

17-8 

17-8 

17*8 

(a) Large factories . . 

57 

58-8 

68-8 

58-8 

58-8 

58*8 

(6) Small factories . . 

172 

4-2 

4-2 

4-2 

4-2 

4-2 

2. Srinagar 

U 



•• 



JL Amritsar 

228 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

4. Mysore. 

leu 




•• 

•• 

5. Residual 

719 

1-8 

1*8 

1-8 

0*9 

0*9 

(a) Largo factories . . 

78 

16-7 

leD7 

16-7 

8-3 

8*3 

{b) Small factories . . 

641 


•• 

•• 

• • 

• • 

6. All India 

1,351 

4-0 

4-0 

40 

3-5 

3-5 

(rt) Large factories . . 

KiO 

280 

28*0 

28*0 

24* 1 

24*1 

(h) Small factories . . 

1,185 

0*6 

oe> 

0() 

0-6 

0-6 


4.02. As is evident from the above Statement the percentage of 
factories paying gratuity was highest (17.8) in Bombay City and its 
Suburbs. This is mainly due to the fact that in 1958 there was a 
dispute on this issue between the Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sabha and 
the member mills of the Silk and Art Silk Mills’ Association which 
led to an award of the Industrial Court, Bombay directing payment 
of gratuity to workers at the following rate with effect from 29th 
January 1958: 

(a) In the event of death, physical or mental incapacity, volun- 
tary resignation or retirement — 14 days’ basic wages for the period 
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prior to the coming into force of the Employees’ Provident Fund Act 
in silk industry in Bombay and 7 days’ basic wages thereafter for 
each completed year of service subject to a maximum of 10 months’ 
basic wages to those employees who had put in 15 years’ continuous 
service. 

(b) On termination of service by the management — Those emp- 
loyees who had put in 15 years’ continuous service the rate was the 
same as at (a) above. For persons who had put in over 10 but less 
than 15 years’ continuous service the rate fixed was 7 days’ basic 
wages for each completed year of service. 

4.03 In all the factories in Bombay City and its Suburbs, where 
a system of paying gratuity was found to be prevailing, the schemes 
were of a regular nature and the rates and conditions prescribed 
were the same as directed by the Industrial Court. It may be men- 
tioned that the above award was applicable to employees other than 
clerks, technical and supervisory staff employed in silk mills in Bom- 
bay City and its Suburbs. A separate scheme of gratuity for these 
categories of employees was awarded by the Industrial Court on two 
different dates, i.e., 10th January, 1958 for clerks and 29th May, 1958 
for technical and supervisory staff, but both the awards became effec- 
tive from 1st April, 1957. The contingencies in which grauity is pay- 
able to these categories of clerical, technical and supervisory emp- 
loyees are the same as for other workers, but the rate prescribed is 
(a) one-third of a month’s salary for the period prior to the enforce- 
ment of the Provident Fund Scheme, and (b) half a month’s salary 
thereafter for each completed year’s service subject to a maximum 
of 10 months’ salary to those employees who have put in 15 years 
of continuous service. 

4.04. In the Residual Group only 2 per cent, of factories were 
found to be paying gratuity and all of them were large size estab- 
lishments. Seventyfive per cent, of them had regular schemes and in 
the rest it was being paid at the discretion of the managements. The 
qualifying conditions prescribed, the rate of payment and the con- 
tingencies in which gratuity was being paid varied from unit to unit. 


5. Maternity Benefits — 

5.01. At the time of the Survey, with the exception of Jammu 
and Kashmir, women employed in factories (including silk mills) 
in all the States were entitled to receive maternity benefits under law. 
In some of the areas or centres e.g., Bombay City and its Suburbs, 
Amritsar and Bangalore, where the Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme had been put into force, the benefit was payable by the 
Employees’ State Insurance Corporation but in other areas emp- 
loyers were liable to pay it under the State Maternity Benefit Act. 
In view of the fact that a fair number of women are employed in 
the silk industry, information was collected in the course of the 
Survey on the number of factories employing women, number of 
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cases in which maternity benefit was paid, etc. The data collected 
are given in the following Statement; — 

Statement 6.04. 

Proportion of Factories which Paid and Women who Received Ma- 
ternity Benefits in 1959 

Poreentiigc' i)f* Taftorius KstimatcMl PtTceTitago 
employing women Xo. of of women 

Centre Xo. of / ^ — — \ women paid 

factories Total Which employed* mater- 
])aid nity 

maternity benefits 

benefit 



(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(V) 

(vi) 

1. 

Bombay City and itft Suburbs , . 

221) 

50*5 

8*5 

1,101 

3*2 


(a.) Largo factorios . . 

57 

04*1 

18*8 

705 

4*4 


(/>) ►SmaJl factories . . 

172 

30-0 


300 


2^ 

Srinagar 

14 

19-1 

, , 

01 



(a) Largo factorioa . . 

8 

33-3 


01 

, , 


(b) Small factories . . 

b 





3. 

A?nrit'Sar 

228 

13*4 


101 

, . 


{a) liurgo factories . . 

10 

33-3 


98 



(h) Small factories .. 

218 

12-5 


03 

. . 

4. 

Mysar*’ 

101 

SI* 1 

18*3 

3,459 

8*2 


(rt ) Large factories 

13 

lOO'O 

50*0 

1 ,493 

14*0 


(/>) Small factories . . 

Its 

79 '4 

14*8 

1,900 

3*9 

5. 

Residual 

710 

34*1 

20*0 

1 ,309 

4*7 


(a) Tiargo factories . . 

78 

83-3 

45*0 

054 

4*9 


(b) Small faot(»rios . . 

041 

28*1 

11*8 

715 

4*5 

6 . 

All India 

1,351 

38*8 

17*1 

6,151 

6*2 


(a) Largo factories . , 

100 

82-9 

34-8 

3,101 

8*9 


(b) Small factories .. 

1,185 

32*0 

10*7 

3,050 

3*5 


*KoIatos to women 

cov<*red under 

the F; 

ictorics x\ct. 




5.02. The above statistics relate to those establishments which 
made direct payments to their women workers and do not include 
cases in which benefits were paid by the Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation in the areas where the Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme was in operation. Consequently, they do not indicate exactly 
the extent of benefit being received by women workers in areas 
where the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme was in force. Sub- 
ject to this limitation the statistics show that in the country as a 
whole a little over 6 per cent, of the women employed in the indus- 
try received the benefit during the year 1959 directly from manage- 
ments. The percentage was the highest in Mysore (8.2) and lowest 
(3.2) in Bombay City and its Suburbs. In Amritsar and Srinagar no 
cases of payment were reported. A noticeable feature in all the 
centres is that the proportion of women receiving benefits is inva- 
riably higher in large size factories. The main reasons given by the 
employers for making no or few payments were that women emp- 
loyed by them were either unmarried or past the child bearing age, 
or that they did not stick to their jobs long enough to complete the 
qualifying period of service. 
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6. Workmen’s Compensation-— 

6.01. As has already been mentioned earlier, protection against 
the hardship caused to workers or their dependants on account of 
industrial accidents was available under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act at the time the Labour Investigation Committee conducted 
their Survey. In fact this is the first social security measure which 
was adopted in the country. Except for such factories as were cover- 
ed under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme elsewhere provi- 
sions of this Act were applicable at the time of this Survey provid- 
ing for payment of compensation in case of injury or death caused 
by industrial accidents. In the course of the Survey statistics were 
collected from managements regarding the number of accidents in 
1959. Data collected show that during 1959 there were industrial acci- 
dents in 5.7 per cent, of the silk factories in the country. Among 
individual centres the percentage was highest in Srinagar (19.1) and 
lowest in Mysore (2.7). In all the centres the figure was considerably 
higher in larger factories, presumably due to better reporting. The 
highest figure being for Bombay City and its Suburbs. The detailed 
figures for each centre by size ^^roups are given in the following 
Statement : — 


Statement 6.05 

Percentage of Silk Factories Reporting Industrial Accidents in 1959 


Centro 




No. of 
factories 

Percentage of 
factories where 
accidents 
occurred 

(») 




(ii) 

(iii) 

1. Bomhay City and its Bnhurhs 




229 

16-3 

(a) Largo factories 




57 

52-9 

(6) Small factories 




172 

4*2 

2. Srinagar 




14 

19-1 

(a) Large factories 




8 

33*3 

{b) Small factories 




6 

. . 

3. Amritsar 




228 

4-6 

(a) Large factories 




10 

33-3 

(ft) Small factories 




218 

31 

4. Mysore. 




161 

2*7 

(a) Large factories 




13 


(ft) Small factories 



. . 

148 

2*9 

6. Residual 

• • 



719 

3-2 

(a) Large factories 




78 

29*2 

(ft) Small factories 



* ♦ 

641 

. . 

6. All India ,, 

• • 


• • 

1,351 

6-7 

(a) Large factories 




166 

35-5 

(ft) Small factories 




1,185 

1-6 
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6.02. Accidents, wherever reported, related to direct labour only. 
Majority of the cases of accidents resulted in ‘temporary disability’ 
and accounted for as many as 98.2 per cent, of the persons involved. 
The following Statement gives the details: — 

Statement 6.06 

Distribution of Persons Involved by Nature of Accidents 


KHtimatod Kstrmn t(*d d istribution of persons 

Centre of No. of involved in aeeidents re.mlting in 



workers 

employed 

persons f 

involved TX'ath 

in 

accidents 

-A- . ^ 

Permanent 'I’einpora r y 
d i.sa l)i 1 i ty d i.sab i I i ty 

(i) 


(ii) (iii) 

(iv) 

(V) 

1 . Bombay City and itn Suburba 

3(),48(* 

r>i3 

. . 

100*0 

(ff) Larjyo factories 

23,«37 



100*0 

(A) Small factories 

0.843 

27 


100*0 

2. Srinagar 

3,187 

IS 

8'3 

91*7 

(a) Lar^?e factories 

2,960 

18 

8*3 

91*7 

(b) Small factories 

227 

. . 



3. Amritsar 

6,673 

77 


100*0 

(a) Large factories 

3,181 

70 


100*0 

(b) Small factories 

3,492 

7 


100*0 

4. Mysore 

9,662 

5 


100*0 

{a) Large factories 

3,242 




(6) Small factories 

6.420 

r> 


100 0 

5. Besidual 

32,249 

490 

3*7 

96*3 

(a) Largo factories 

20,06.5 

490 

3*7 

96*3 

(b) Small factories 

12,184 

.. 


•• 

6. All India 

82,251 

1,109 

1-8 

98*2 

(a) Largo factories 

5.3,085 

1,070 

1-9 

98-1 

{b) Small factories 

29,166 

39 


100*0 


6.03. It will be observed that the percentage of persons involved 
in accidents resulting in permanent disability was negligible every- 
where, except in Amritsar where it was 8.3 and no person died. 
None of the factories reported any case of occupational disease. 

6.04. It is estimated that in the silk industry as a whole, 1,109 
persons were involved in accidents during 1959. Of these, temporary 
disability accounted for 1,089 persons and the remaining suffered per- 
manent disability. The rate of accidents per thousand workers work- 
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ed out to 16.3, Details for the different centres are given in the 
following Statement: — 

Statement 6.07 


Industrial Accidents in Silk Factories 



Centre 

E.sti mated No. of 
Workers 

Employed Inv«>lved 
ill the in 

industry accidents 

Distribution of workers involved 
in accidents 

Resulting Resulting Resulting 
in in in 

death permanent temporary 

disability disability 


(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(Vi) 

1. 

Bombay City and its Suhvrhs 

24,153 

513 

(21-2) 



513 

(21-2) 


(rt) Large factories 

18,299 

486 

(26-6) 


•• 

486 

(26-6) 


(6) Small factories 

r>,854 

27 

(4-6) 


• • 

27 

(4-6) 

2. 

Srinagar 

2,027 

18 

(8-9) 


2 

(1-0) 

16 

(7-9) 


(a) Large factories 

1,854 

18 

(9-7) 


2 

(M) 

16 

(8-6) 


(6) Small factories 

173 




. . 

3. 

Amritsar 

6,087 

77 

(12-7) 



77 

(12-7) 


{a) Large factories 

2,842 

70 

(24-6) 


•• 

70 

(24-6) 


(b) Small factorie.s 

3,245 

(2-2) 


•• 

7 

(2-2) 

4. 

Mysore 

7,968 

.5 

(0-6) 



5 

(0-6) 


(a) Large f tories 

2,862 

5 


•• 

6 


(h) Small factories 

5,106 

(1-0) 


•• 

(1-0) 

5. 

Residual 

27,926 

496 

(17-1) 


18 

(0-7) 

478 

(171) 


(a) Large factories 

17,070 

496 

(29-1) 


18 

(M) 

478 

(28-0) 


(b) Small factories 

10,8.56 



. . 

• • 

6. 

All India 

68,101 

1,109 

(16-3) 


20 

(0-3) 

1,089 

(16-0) 


(a) Largo factories 

42,927 

1,070 

(24-9) 


20 

(0-6) 

1,0.50 

(24-4) 


(b) Small factories 

. . 25,234 

39 

(1-6) 

• • 

• • 

39 

(1-6) 


Noth — F iguro.s in brackets are rates per thousand. 


7. Health Insurance Scheme — 

7.01. Any description of social security enjoyed by workers em- 
ployed in the silk industry would be rather incomplete without a 
mention of the benefits conferred on them by the Employees’ State 
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Insurance Act which was passed in 1948, a first of its kind in South 
East Asia. Though the Act applies to all non-seasonal factories using 
power and employing 20 or more persons, the benefits conferred 
under the scheme framed thereunder became available only in those 
areas in which it is implemented. In such areas, all persons receiv* 
ing up to Rs. 400 per month and employed in covered factories, 
as al^ their employers, are required to pay itegular prescribed 
contributions to the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation which 
has been set up to administer the Scheme. Those employees who 
fulfil the qualifying conditions relating to number of contributions, 
etc., become entitled to cash and medical benefits in the case of 
sickness, maternity or industrial accidents. In view of certain in- 
herent difficulties the scheme was implemented gradually in various 
industrial centres of the country. At the time of the Survey it was 
in force in over 100 important centres including such pockets of con- 
centration of the silk industry as Bombay City and its Suburbs, 
Bangalore and Amritsar. 


L/P(N)362DofLB— 7 



Chapter vii 

Industrial Relations 

1^1. During the post-war years, specially since the country 
gamed independence, considerable attention has been paid to the 
promotion of industrial peace and the creation of favourable atmos- 
phere for the growth of healthy labour-management relations. The 
activities of Government in this context were not confined merely 
to the enactment of laws for s^edy settlement of disputes, fram- 
ing of standing orders, constitution of workers or joint committees, 
appointment of Labour or Welfare Officers, etc., but extended to 
measures designed to promote healthy trade unionism and direct 
negotiations. The labour-management relations which exist in the 
silk industry not only have the impact of these measures but also 
of the increasing realisation on the part of workers and employers 
of their responsibilities in the task of national reconstruction. The 
following paragraphs describe briefly some of the aspects and facts 
of industrial relations in the industry. 

2. Industrial Disputes — 

2.01. Separate statistics relating to industrial disputes are avail- 
able for the silk industry in the country only since 1955 and they 
are given below; — 


Statement 7.01 

Industrial Disputes in Silk Industry Since 1955* 


Year 



N<». of 
disputes 

No. of 
Workers 
involved 

No. of 
mandays 
lost 

('■) 



{ii) 

{ill) 

(.«) 

19.55 



32 

3,758 

45,178 

1956 

. . 


33 

2,339 

16,403 

1957 



27 

2,674 

10,951 

1958 

. . 

, . 

25 

3,565 

15,032 

1959 



12 

3,796 

J ,65,000 

1960 


, , 

24 

3,485 

10,000 

1961 



21 

3,6.35 

27,626 


* Source — Labour liurpaii, Indian Labour Statistics 1962. 


2.02. The statistics show that, except for the year 1959, the 
industry has enjoyed peaceful labour-management relations since 
1955. The main factors responsible for a time loss of over forty- 
five thousand mandays in 1955 was disputes relating to bonus and 
compensation for lay-off in Bombay State. These disputes accounted 
for nearly 65 per cent, of the total time lost during that year. Nearly 
15 per cent, of mandays were accounted for by disputes pertaining 
to demands for increase in wages and dearness allowance 
in silk factories in Bhagalpur (Bihar) and slightly less than 
14 per cent, were due to disputes concerning reinstatement 
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of workers in certain silk factories in Bombay State. Among 
the various States, Bombay alone accounted for over 94 per 
cent, of the mandays lost during that year. The period that followed 
showed gradual improvement but in 1959 only a few disputes involved 
a time loss of 1.65 lakh mandays. Over 1 lakh mandays (i.e. 61 per 
cent.) were lost in Bombay State alone in disputes relating 
to reinstatement of discharged workers and 63,000 in disputes in 
silk factories in Bangalore. In 1960 though there were twice as 
many disputes as in 1959 but the time lost was only 10,000 man- 
days i.e., lowest since 1955. During 1961 the number of disputes were 
fewer but the number of mandays lost was over 27 thousand. 

3. Trade Unionism — 

3.01. The report of the Labour Investigation Committee shows 
that trade unionism in the silk industry at that time was still at 
its infancy and that, in fact, in some centres, there were no trade 
unions at all. However, the Survey results reveal that there has 
been considerable improvements since then and trade unionism has 
developed in varying degrees in different centres of the industry. 
Whereas in Srinagar all or some of the workers in every factory 
surveyed were found to bo members of trade unions, in the Residual 
Group the percentage of such factories was as low as 30. Next to 
Srinagar, the percentage of factories where workers were found 
to be members of trade unions was highest (53) in Bombay. In 
Amritsar and Mysore the percentage was only about 33. The over- 
all percentage for the counry as a whole was 35. The Statement 7.02 
gives statistics of extent of trade unionism in various centres of the 
industry. 

3.02. Everywhere trade unionism had developed more among 
large size factories than in smaller ones. In the course of the Survey 
statistics were also collected regarding membership of unions of 
workers. It was quite difficult to obtain information from records 
as usually none existed and reliance had to be placed on the figures 
given by union officials or, in their absence, by active trade union 
workers in the establishment. Thus figures given in Statement 7.02 
suffer from limitations. Those figures support the conclusion that 
unionism has developed more among large size factories. Over 68 
per cent, of the workers employed in large silk factories in the 
country were members of trade unions, whereas in smaller factories 
their percentage was only 31. Judging from figures given in State- 
ment 7.02 it would appear that, as among the different centres, the 
percentage of workers who were members of trade unions was highest 
in Srinagar, where 93 per cent, of the workers in the establishment 
covered were stated to be members of unions. Other centres in the 
order were the Residual Group (57 per cent.), Bombay City and 
its Suburbs (55 per cent.) and Mysore (51 per cent.). The lowest 
figure is in respect of Amritsar where only 38 per cent, of silk 
mill employees were members of unions. 

3.03. A fairly high proportion (67 per cent.) of the managements 
of silk factories in the country had recognised the unions of their 
employees. In Srinagar, the managements of all silk factories cover- 
ed stated that they had recognised the unions of their employees. 
Next in the order was Bombay City and its Suburbs (94 per cent), 
followed by the Residual Group (77 per cent.), and Mysore (46 per 
cent.y In Amritsar, only 4 per cent, of managements had accorded 
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recognition. Statistics given in Statement 7.02 would show that every- 
where the percentage of such managements was higher in the case 
of large factories. The usual reason given by the managements for 
not recognising the union was either that they had not been ap- 
proached by the union officials or that it was not obligatory on their 
part to do so. Among other reasons given were that the union did 
not represent the majority of their employees, or that they were 
not aware of its existence. 

Statement 7.02 


Extent of Trade Unionism in Silk Industry — 1960-61 


Centre 

No. of 
factories 

Percentage Estimated Estimated Percentage 
of No. of No. of of 

Ffactories workers workers factories 

where in silk who were where 

workers factories members unions 

were on of trade were 

members 31-12-59t unions recog. 

of trade nised 

unions 

(»•) 

(it) 

(m) 

(iv) 

(«) 

(vi) 

1. Bombay City and its Suburbs: . . 

229 

53-1 

30,303 

16,637 

(54-9) 

94-1 

(a) Largo factories 

57 

100-0 

23,520 

14,i>07 

(61-7) 

100-0 

(b) Small factories . . 

172 

37*5 

6,783 

2,130 

(31-4) 

88*9 

2. Srinagar: 

14 

100-0 

3,026 

2,822 

(93-3) 

100-0 

(a) Largo factories . . 

8 

100-0 

2,790 

2,657 

(94*9) 

100-0 

(6) Small factories . . 

6 

100-0 

227 

165 

(72-7) 

100-0 

3, Amritsar: 

228 

32*8 

6,643 

2,547 

(38*3) 

4-5 

(a) Large factories , . 

10 

66*7 

3,172 

1,912 

(60-3) 

50*0 

(6) Small factories . . 

218 

31-3 

3,471 

635 

(18-3) 

•• 

4, Mysore: 

161 

33-8 

9.537 

4,879 

(51-2) 

46-0 

(a) Large factories . . 

13 

50-0 

3,232 

1,824 

(56-4) 

50*0 

(6) Small factories .. 

148 

32-4 

6,306 

3,065 

(48-5) 

45*5 

5, Residual 

719 

29-7 

30,640 

17,366 

(56-7) 

77*1 

(a) Large factories . . 

78 

83*3 

18,604 

14.203 

(76-8) 

90*0 

(6) Small factories .. 

641 

23*1 

12,036 

3,073 

(25-6) 

71-4 

6, All India 

1,351 

35*4 

80,149 

44,251 

(65-2) 

67-2 

(a) Large factories . . 

166 

86*2 

51,327 

36,193 

(68-6) 

90-9 

(6) Small factoriep . . 

1,185 

28*3 

28,822 

9,068 

(31-4) 

57*1 


tPersoiiB deemed to be workers under the Factories Act. 


NoTK-^Figures in brackets in Col. v are percentages. 
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3.04. It would seem that by and large activities of the unions in 
the industry are confined to securing claims of their members under 
various Labour Acts and redress of their grievances. The follow- 
ing figures show the percentage of unions in various centres which, 
in addition to securing claims, engaged in other welfare activities, 
etc. 


Statement 7.03 


Proportion of Unions Engaged in Welfare Activities, etc. — 1960-61 


Centro 



Recrea- 

tion 

facilities 

Welfare 

Adult 

education 

Relief to 
distressed 
members 

(»■) 




(in) 

(iv) 

(*’) 

1. Bombay City and its Suburbs 



14*2 

5*5 

, , 

28*4 

2. Srinagar 


• . 

. . 

. . 

. • 

. . 

3. Amritsar 


. . 

, , 

9*1 

• . 

63*6 

4. Mysore 


. . 

22*0 

. , 

. . 

62*0 

5. Residual 



18*5 

11*1 

12*4 

26*5 

6. All India 


•• 

14*4 

7*8 

r>*6 

36*0 


3.05. Among the unions which claimed to be providing relief to 
their distressed members none, except the Mill Mazdoor Sabha, 
Bombay, seemed to have any regular scheme. The Mill Mazdoor 
Sabha had started a “Members Benefit Scheme” on an experimental 
basis to provide relief to its members in cases of prolonged illness 
or disablement or to their dependants in case of death of members. 
Under this Scheme any penson who has been a paying member of 
the Sabha for a continuous period of not less than 36 months prior 
to the cause of benefit and has paid his membership fees for at 
least 30 months during the above period and for at least one month 
during the three months immediately preceding the cause of benefit, 
is deemed to be a member of the Sabha for purposes of the Scheme. 
In cases of prolonged illness each such member is entitled to bene- 
fit at the rate of Rs. 20 per month but the total amount of benefit 
paid is not to exceed Rs. 100. Monthly rate of benefit in case of dis- 
ablement is the same as for illness but it is payable only for dis- 
ablement to the extent of 30 per cent, or more and the range of 
total amount which could be paid to a member varies from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 200 depending upon the extent of disablement. In the case of 
death the dependants are entitled to receive a sum of Rs. 200. Since 
the Scheme is designed to act as a supplement to the Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme, no benefit is payable for any cause or for 
any period for which a member or his dependant receives financial 
benefits under the Employees’ State Insurance Act. The benefits are 
payable only during the periods when the beneficiary is out of 
work. 

4. Agreements — 

4.01. An encouraging feature which was noticed in the field of 
labour-management relations is the large number of agreernents coiv 
eluded by employers and workers through direct negotiations, Such 
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a development is significant not only from the point of view of growth 
of trade unionism but also healthy labour management relations in 
the industry. In the course of the Survey, information was collected 
regarding the number of agreements concluded in various sampled 
establishments since 1956 and the results are given in the Statement 
7.04. 


4.02. Though from the figures given in Statement 7.04 it would 
appear that the highest percentage of establishments where agree- 
ments were concluded were in Srinagar, nevertheless, it may be point- 
ed that the agreements in this centre related only to small proportion 
of workers (i.e.. weavers only)*. Next to Srinagar the percentage of 
factories where agreements had been concluded was highest in Bom- 
bay City and its Suburbs (24 per cent.) followed by Amritsar (13 per 
cent.). Residual Group (9 per cent.) and Mysore (7 per cent.). The all- 
India figure being 13 per cent. Except for Srinagar, in all the centres 
more agreements were reached in larger factories than in smaller 
ones. This is evidently due to better growth of trade unionism in 
bigger establishments. 

4.03. Payment of bonus was the issue in about 41 per cent, of 
the agreements reached in the industry. In Bombay, it featured in 
roughly 60 per cent, of the agreements. The next important issue 
was wages and dearness allowance featuring in about one-fourth of 
the agreements. Retrenchment was the other important item, form- 
ing a part of over 8 per cent, of the agreements. This is.sue was 
confined to only large size factories in Bombay City and its Suburbs 
and the Residual Group. Leave and holidays with pay featured in 
over 7 per cent, of the agi'cements and curiously enough this issue 
was confined to negotiations amont? employers and workers of small 
size factories. It did not feature at all in Bombay and Srinagar. 

5. Standing Orders — 

5.01. With a view to eliminating causes of friction arising out 
of matters concerning day to day relationship between management 
and employees and thus promoting industrial harmony the Industrial 
Employment (Standing Orders) Act. 1946 passed by the Central Gov- 
ernment provides for framing and certification of standing orders. 
The Acts passed by some of the State Governments for prevention 
and settlement of industrial disputes also contain provision to this 
effect. Under the Central Act framincT of such standine^ orders is 
obligatory for only those establishments ^^'^hich employ 100 or more 
workers but power is conferred on State Governments to extend the 
provision to establishments emnlovine fewer workers. In Bombay, 
among important Stages from the point of vioA«r of silk industrv, the 
Bombav Industrial Relations Aet reouires every establishment 
covered by it to frame standing orders. The matters covered bv the 
standing orders include such matters as classification of workers, 
notification of hours of work, pav davs waee rates, etc . lea^^e and 
holidays, rights and obligations during temporary stoppages, dismis- 
sal, suspension, etc., and moans for redress of grievances. 

♦For furthop dotailn plfvaso so« Ohaptor TTT, 
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5.02. The Labour Investigation Committee in their report men- 
tioned the existence of standing orders only in some of the silk 
factories in Mysore and Bombay. Data collected in the course of the 
Survey show that a fair number of large size factories have such 
standing orders now. The following Statement gives the details for 
each centre: — 


Statement 7.05 

Standing Orders in Silk Factories — 1960-61 

Factories having Percentage of factnriesf Percent- 
Centre No. of standing orders whore standing orders tage of 

factories wore framed for employ- 

No. of Percent- ees 

factories ago Produc- Clerical Watch covered 






tion 

Workers 

Staff 

and 

Ward 

% 

standing 

orders 

(!) 

(li) 

(Hi) 

(ir) 

(«) 

(ri) 

(vii) 

{viii) 

1. Bombay City anditn Snhvrh»i 229 

111 

48*5 

100*0 

75*0 

97*0 

87*9 

(a) Large faotorios 

o7 

54 

94*1 

100*0 

75*0 

93*8 

94*7 

(b) Small factories 

172 

57 

33' 3 

100*0 

75*0 

100*0 

64*5 

2. Srhiagar 

14 

• • 






(a) Large factories 

8 







{b) Small factories 

6 



, . 




3. Amritsar 

228 

7 

2-9 

1000 

100*0 

100*0 

47*0 

{a) Largo factories 

10 

7 

66'7 

100-0 

100*0 

100*0 

98*8 

(A) Small factories 

218 

. , 


. . 

. , 



4. Mysore 

161 

19 

12*2 

100*0 

44*5 

83*4 

39*8 

{a) Large factories 

13 

6 

50*0 

100*0 


50*0 

74*5 

(h) Small factories 

148 

13 

8*8 

100*0 

66 • 7 

100*0 

22*0 

5. Residual 

719 

90 

12*5 

100*0 

58*4 

62*0 

39*3 

(a) Largo Factories 

78 

42 

.54*2 

100*0 

61 -5 

69*2 

55*7 

(h) Small factories 

641 

48 

7*4 

100*0 

55*6 

.“>5 * 6 

13*9 

6. All India 

1,351 

227 

16-8 

100*0 

66*5 

82*0 

56*8 

(a) Large fnotoric*s 

160 

109 

65*7 

100*0 

66*8 

82*0 

74*3 

(6) Small factories 

1,185 

118 

10*0 

100*0 

66*2 

82*1 

25*8 


tFaetorios which had framed Standing Orders. 

5.03. In Bombay City and its Suburbs 48 per cent, of the silk 
factories had standing orders and in all the cases they were framed 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. In the case of large 
factories the percentage was as high as 94 but among smaller factories 
the standing orders existed in only one-third of them. Everywhere 
production workers were invariably covered by these orders but 
clerical workers only in 75 per cent, of the factories were covered 
by them. As regards watch and ward staff, standing orders covering 
them existed in all small size factories (which had standing orders) 
but among larger factories only 94 per cent, had standing orders 
for them. Thus taking all the employees into considerations approxi- 
mately 88 per cent, were covered by the standing orders in this 
centre. 

5.04. None of the silk factories covered in Srinagar had fram^ 
standing orders, probably due to the fact that the Central Act is 
not applicable to Jammu and Kashmir. In Punjab, where the Central 
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Act is in force and only those factories which employ 100 or more 
workers are under obligation to frame standing orders, only 67 per 
cent, of large size factories had such orders. Wherever standing 
orders had been framed they applied to production workers as well 
as clerical and watch and ward staff. It is estimated that roughly 
47 per cent, of employees in this centre were covered bv standing 
orders. 

5.05. The Government of Mysore also had not utilised the powers 
conferred on them under the Central Act to extend the Act to estab- 
lishments employing less than 100 workers. Consequently, it is esti- 
mated that only 50 per cent, of large silk factories were required 
to frame standing orders and all of them had eomplied with the law. 
The overall percentage of largo factories which had framed standing 
orders in the State was 50. In addition to these, some of the smaller 
factories were also found to be having standing orders. Thus in the 
State as a whole slightly more than 12 per cent, of the factories had 
standing orders. Such standing orders applied to production workers 
in all the establishments which had framed them. But clerical staff 
was covered in only 67 per cent, of small factories. Standing orders 
applied to watch and ward staff in all small and some of the large 
factories which had framed them. Thus roughly 40 per cent, of 
employees in Mysore were covered by standing orders. 

5.06. A large number of silk factories falling in the Residual 
Group were located in the areas where the Bombay Industrial Rela- 
tions Act was in force. This accounts for the high figure of 54 per 
cent, of large size factories in the Residual Group which, it is <?sti- 
mated, had standing orders. Nearly 69 per cent, of these factories had 
framed standing orders under the Bombay Act and the rest under 
the Central Act. In all the units standing orders applied to produc- 
tion workers. Among smaller factories in 56 per cent, of the cases 
they applied to clerical and watch and ward staff. In larger factories 
they applied to clerical staff in 62 per cent, of the cases and to 
watch and ward staff in 69 per cent, of the cases. It is estin^ted 
that 39 per cent, of workers employed in the factories in the Resi- 
dual Group enjoyed the benefit of standing orders. 

6. Labour and Welfare Officers — 

6.01. There was no statutory obligation on employers to employ 
labour or welfare officers in 1944-45 when the Labour Investigation 
Committee conducted an enquiry into conditions of labour in the 
silk industry. Consequently, none of the silk factories surveyed by 
the Committee had appointed anv such officers. Partly with a view 
to enabling employers to have better arrangements for personnel 
management and partlv to ensure proper implementation of various 
statutorv provisions relating to welfare and amenities, the Factories 
Act, 1948 made it obligatory for all factories employing 500 or more 
workers to appoint a welfare officer. The rules framed under the 
Act by the State Governments prescribe the functions and duties of 
these officers which are : (a) to promote harmonious relations between 
workers and managements and to act as a liaison between them, (b) 
to attend to grievances of workers and secure their redress, (c) to 
advise management with a view to ensuring compliance with the 
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provisions of the Acts relating to health, safety and welfare of work- 
ers, (d) to assist in formation of works committee or committees 
relating to production, safety or welfare, and (e) to organise and 
supervise welfare activities. 

6.02. Since there are not many silk factories which employ 500 
or more workers only a few are under statutory obligation to employ 
welfare officers. There were only 7.3 per cent, of such factories in 
Bombay, 19 per cent, in Srinagar, and a little more than 1 per cent, 
in the Residual Group. However, except in Srinagar, no where 
else all such factories had appointed welfare officers. The figures 
given below would show that a redeeming feature almost every 
where was that some of the factories which had no legal obligation 
to appoint a Labour or Welfare Officer had also done so. None of the 
smaller factories in any of the centres, except a few in Mysore, had 
Welfare Officers. In Mysore one of the employers, who owned a 
number of small factories, had appointed a Welfare Officer to attend 
to the needs of all his factories. 


Statement 7.06 

Proportion of Silk Factories Having Welfare Officers in 1960-61 


Centre 

No. of 
factories 

Percentage of factories having 
\Velfaro Officers 

Percentage Percentage 
of of 


Full 

time 

Part 

. ^ time (. 

Total 

employing 
50(1 or 
more 
Workers 

employing 
500 or 
more and 
having 
Welfare 
Officers 

(»■) 

(»■*) 

(Hi) 

{iv) 

(»’) 

(vl) 

(d/7) 

1 . Bombay City and its 

229 

2-9 

2-9 

5'8 

7-3 

4*4 

Suburbs 

(o) Large factories 

57 

11-8 

1L8 

23*6 

29-4 

(60-0) 

17-7 

(6) Small factories 

172 





(60-0) 

2. Srinofjftr 

14 

191 


191 

191 

191 

(a) T.»argft factories 

8 

33-3 


33-3 

33*3 

(100 0) 
.S3 3 

(b) Small factories 

6 





(1000) 

3. Amritsar 

228 


, . 




4 . Mysore 

161 

5-4 

2-7 

8-1 



(a) Largo factories . . 

13 





. . 

(6) Small factories 

148 

5-9 

2-9 

8*8 



6. Residual : . , 

719 

2-3 


2-3 

1-4 

0-9 

(a) Large factories 

78 

20-8 


20-8 

12-5 

(66-2) 

8*3 

{b) Small factories 

641 





(66-6) 

6 . All India : . . 

1,351 

2*5 

0*8 

3-3 

2-2 

1*4 

(a) Largo factories 

166 

15*4 

4-0 

19-4 

17-6 

(65-7) 

11-6 

(b) Small factories 

1,185 

0-7 

0*4 

I'l 


(65-9) 


Notr : Fiffiires in brackot.<i in Column (»it)are percentages to total No. of factories employ- 
ing GOO or more Workers. 
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6.03. Usually Welfare Officers stated that their functions were 
the same as prescribed in the rules framed by the State Governments 
under the Factories Act. However, since not many employers were 
doing much by way of welfare, generally the main activities of these 
officers were to attend to personnel matters such as grievances of 
workers and advising managements in regard to matters connected 
with the compliance with the provisions of labour laws. In one of 
the factories an advocate was appointed as a Welfare Officer on a 
part time basis and it is reported that his main function was to 
appear before the courts on behalf of the management. 

7. Work and Joint Committees — 

7.01. As a step towards the pi’omotion of industrial democracy 
in the country the Central as well as some of the State laws per- 
taining to settlement of industrial disputes provide for the constitu- 
tion of Works or Joint Committees comprising equal number of re- 
presentatives of management and workers. The main idea behind this 
provision is to provide a forum for mutual discussion of matters con- 
cerning day to day relationship between the two parties so that 
.sources of friction could be eliminated in their elementary stage 
before they assumed any significant proportion to disturb industrial 
peace. Under the Industrial Disputes Act, passed by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1947. it is necessary for all establishments employing 
100 or more workers to form such committees. The Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act on the other hand lays down that a Joint Committee 
may be constituted for an undertaking or occupation with the con- 
sent of the employer and the registered union for the industry for 
the local area, provided there is a representative union and 15 per 
cent, of the employees arc members of a registered union. 

7.02. Data collected show that at the time of the Survey 10.6 
per cent, of silk factories in the country employed 100 or more work- 
ers but onlv 1.4 per cent, had constituted such Committees. In 
Bombay City and its Suburbs and Mysore nearlv 28 per cent, and 
15 per cent, of silk mills respectively employed 100 or more workers 
but in none of them Joint or Works Committees were functioning. 
On the other hand, in Srinagar and Amritsar such factories constitut- 
ed roughlv 19 and 3 per cent, respectively of the total and in all 
of them Works Committees had been constituted. In the Residual 
Group a little more than 6 per cent, of the factories were employing 
100 or more persons but only 1.4 per cent, wore found to have con- 
stituted such committees. 

7.03. The main reasons generally given by the managements of 
those factories which employed 100 or more workers for not constitut- 
ing Works or Joint Committees were; (a) that there was a recognis- 
ed union and hence they did not consider it necessary to constitute 
such a committee, or (b) that they had constituted a committee but 
could not continue it as workers made it a forum for discussing 
matters beyond the scope of the committee, or ( ■) that workers were 
not interested or that their union did not like the formation of such 
committees. It was not possible to verify the correctness of their 
statements. 
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7.04. The rules framed by the State Governments under the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, lay down that Works Committees must 
meet at least once in a month. In Amritsar in half the number of 
factories where Works Committees were functioning over 9 meetings 
had been held during 1959 and in the rest no records were available 
to show the number of meetings held. Of the factories in Residual 
Group where such Committees had been constituted one third had 
held not more than 3 meetings, another third more than 3 but less 
than 6 and the rest upto 9 meetings during 1959. 

8 . Other Committees — 

8.01. With the exception of a few large factories in the Residual 
Group, no other silk mill in the country had constituted any pro- 
duction, welfare, safety committees, etc. In the Residual Group only 
4.2 per cent, of large factories had constituted welfare committees 
and 8.3 per cent, had safety committees. Thus in the country as a 
whole only 0.2 per cent, and 0.9 per cent, of silk mills had welfare 
and safety committees respectively. 

9. Grievance Procedure — 

9.01. Except for the provisions contained in the Standing Orders, 
wherever they existed, rarely any of the establishments surveyed was 
found to have prescribed any definite procedure for the redress of 
the grievances of workers. In smaller factories workers approached 
the proprietor or the manager direct. But in slightly bigger factories 
usually they initially approached their superior or jobber for the 
redress of their grievances and if not satisfied with the decision they 
aooroached the manager or employer. Where Welfare or Labour 
Officers had been appointed, the grievances were generally attended 
to by them. In one of the large silk factories, however, a regular pres- 
cribed procedure was laid down providing for four stages for the 
settlement of grievances and a time limit for each. This factory had 
appointed a Grievance Officer. The procedure prescribed required a 
worker, who had any grievance, to submit initially a written com- 
plaint in a prescribed Form I to his departmental head within a fort- 
night of the cause of complaint. The departmental head had to make 
necessary enquiries with a view to settling the matter satisfactorily 
and to return a copy of the Form within three days to the worker 
with his remarks and also to send a copy to the Grievance Officer. 
If the worker was not satisfied with the reply he could enter his 
reasons for reconsideration of the matter in Form II and submit it 
in duplicate to the Grievance Officer within three davs of the receipt 
of the reply. In such cases it became the duty of the Grievance Officer 
to make personal investigation of the complaint. In such investiga- 
tion the workman concerned was free to bring any workman of his 
choice or, in case the complaint was through a trade union, a mem- 
ber of the union. The time limit fixed for investigation was 7 days 
and within this i>eriod a copy of Form II, containing the decision, 
was to be returned to the worker concerned. If he was still not 
statisfied he could, within 7 days of receipt of the decision, submit a 
representation in Form III to the Welfare Committee through the 
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representative of his constituency. The time limit prescribed for the 
consideration of the matter by this Committee was a fortnight. Within 
this period the Committee had to return the Form with its endorse- 
ment, in case it agreed with the decision of the Grievance Officer, to 
the worker. If it did not agree, it had to forward its recommendation 
to the Factory Superintendent who had to pass orders within a week. 
The final stage was appeal to the General Manager whose decision 
was final. According to the management not many grievances came 
up for redress through this proc^ure. The procedure, therefore, in 
their view has been effective indirectly and has helped solution of 
the grievances at the plant level only, by making the supervisors more 
conscious of their responsibility in this matter. 



CHAPTER Vin 
Labour Cost 

1.01. In the course of the Survey information pertaining to labour 
co.st was collected in respect of those employees in the sampled estab- 
lishments who were covered under the Factories Act and were re- 
ceiving less than Rs. 400 per month as wages. This was in pursu- 
ance of the decision taken by the Study Group on Wage Costs ap- 
pointed by the Ministry of Labour and Employment in 1959. The 
proforma used for collecting the data is at Appendix II. It will be 
noticed that the enquiry pertaining to labour cost was modelled on 
the lines of the Study of Labour Costs in European Industry, made 
by the International Labour Office in 1956, with such modifications 
as were necessary in the light of conditions in India. For instance, 
in view of the fact that in India wages are paid on the basis of ‘days’ 
instead of ‘hours’, as in European countries, the data were collected 
for the mandays and not manhours. Similarly, it was found in the 
course of the pilot c:n<iuiiy that, but for a very few exceptions, none 
of the establishments maintained any separate records of premium 
payments made for leave or holidays or for days not worked and 
hence these were dropped as separate items and included under ‘basic 
wages’. Certain additions were made in the list either on the ba.sis 
of the decisions of the Study Group referred to above or to elicit 
separate information on some of the items on which employers have 
to incur expenses under labour laws in force in the country, e.g., lay 
off compensation, washing facilities, etc. 

1.02. The Survey was launched late in December 1959 and ended 
in June, 1961. With a view to maintaining comparability of the data 
and ensuring uniformity, the field staff were asked to collect informa- 
tion, as far as possible, for the year 1959. However, in view of the 
fact that financial years of the establishments do not coincide with 
the calendar year and also differ from unit to unit and area to area, 
it was considered that it will be too time consuming, and at times 
impracticable, if the field staff were asked to collect data for the year 
1959 on a uniform basis. Consequently, it was suggested to them 
that as far as feasible they should collect the information for the year 
1959, but if it was found that balance sheets or other records of the 
units were not available or that it was not feasible to cull out infor- 
mation for this period then they should collect the data for one latest 
period of 12 months for which information was available, subject to 
the condition that as far as practicable major part of the year 1959 was 
covered. The data available show that by and large, it was possible 
to collect information for the year 1959. A few cases where statis- 
tics could not be collected for the year 1959 were those where either 
the factory remained closed for various reasons or that records were 
not available due to change of management, etc. However, since such 
cases were not many the information given here can be treated as 
relating to the year 1959. 

1.03. It may also be mentioned here that with a view to forming 
a better estimate of labour cost, salaries and allowances, etc., of 
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those persons who were employed in connection with any welfare 
item, amenity, etc., even though they were covered under the Facto- 
ries Act and were receiving less than Rs. 400 per month, were not 
included in the general heads “Wages”, “Bonuses” and “Other Cash 
Payments” along with the similar amounts paid to workers who came 
within the scope of the Study. Expenses incurred in connection with 
such persons were recorded against the item for which they were 
employed. Similarly, the mandays of such persons were also ex- 
cluded. 

2. Labour Cost per Monday Worked — 

2.01. The following Statement gives the estimated labour cost per 
manday worked in terms of Rupees in vai-ious centres of the indus- 
try: 

Statement 8.01 

Labour Cost Per Manday Worked in Silk Factories in 19.59 
(In Rupees) 


Centro 





Largo 
factor icM 

iSiiui 11 
factories 

Overran 

Bombay 




• « • • 

6-07 

4-84 

.5-80 

Srinagar 

, . 

, , 

. . 

. . 

3*32 

1*66 

3-18 

Amritsar 

. . 

. . 

, . 


4*4.) 

3-28 

3-84 

Mysore 


, . 

, . 

. . 

216 

2-43 

2-34 

Kosidual 

, , 

, , 


. . 

.>•28 

3 -.>6 

4-61 

All India 


, , 



.5-33 

3*60 

4-71 


2.02. The estimated labour cost per manday in the Silk Industry 
in the country was Rs. 4.71. It was as high as Rs. 5.33 in large size 
establishments and in smaller establishments it amounted to only 
Rs. 3.60. Thus compared to smaller factories the labour cost in large 
factories was nearly 48 per cent, higher. Among the different centres 
of the industry, the labour cost per manday was highest in Bombay 
City and its Suburbs (Rs. 5.80) and lowest in Mysore (Rs. 2.34). As 
in the case of the all-India figures, the estimated labour cost in all 
the centres, except Mysore, was higher in large size factories than 
in smaller ones. The main rea.son why labour cost per manday was 
higher in smaller factories in Mysore was that most of the large size 
establishments in this State were sericulture establishments which 
were located in mofussil areas in the interior while small size factories 
were generally weaving establishments located in cities which were 
high wage pockets. Moreover, in sericulture establishments workers 
were paid on a time rate basis whereas in weaving establishments 
payment in most cases was on piece rates and the earnings of piece 
rated workers were invariably higher. 

3. Components of Labour Cost — 

3.01. The following Statement 8.02 shows the labour cost per man- 
day worked by components in various strata. 

3.02. Wages — This component comprised basic wages, dearness 
allowance, incentive and production bonus and attendance bonus. The 
Bureau very much desired to collect data under this head in respect 
of the mandays actually worked but in the course of the pilot enquiry 
it was found that most of the employers did not maintain separate 





-Stateuent 8.02 

Labour Cost Per Monday Worked by their Components, 1959 
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records of payments made for the days worked and for leave and 
holiday periods. Consequently, the amount of basic wages and dear- 
ness allowance recorded included the sums paid for the days worked 
as well as for the days not worked but paid. 

3.03. From the statistics given above it will be noticed that the 
component “wages” accounted for slightly over 90 per cent, of the 
total labour cost in the country as a whole. Its proportion was much 
higher (96 per cent.) in smaller factories than in larger ones (88 per 
cent.). As between differeqt centres the overall percentage of this 
component ranged between a narrow limit, i.e., from 89.8 in Bombay 
to 91.4 in Mysore. 

3.04. Statement below gives the break up of the figures of “Wages” 
component \mder sub-groups viz., basic wages (including dearness 
allowance), incentive bonus and attendance bonus. 

Statement 8.03 


Break-up of Wages Cost by Sub-Components 

(In Kupt^Cfl) 



Basic 

Incentivo Attendance Total 

Centn- 

Wages 

Roniis 

Bonus 



anti 





iloarnc.sB 





allowance 




(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(V) 

Bombay City and its Suburbs 

0*21 



0-21 


(100-0) 



(100-0) 

(a) Large fa c tori f'K 

r)*38 



r>-3S 


(lOO-O) 



(lOO-O) 

(b) Small factories 

I-oS 



■t-.w 


(100-0) 



(lOO-O) 

!J. Srinagar 

2-8<) 



l’-8« 


(lOO-O) 



(100-0) 

(a) Large factories 

2-97 



2-97 


(100-0) 



(100.0) 

(b) Small factories 

. . . . 1 *co 



1-60 


(100-0) 



(100-0) 

•7. Amritsar 

i. .. 3-40 

0-03 


3-49 


(99- 1 ) 

(O-O) 


(100-0) 

(a) Largo factories 

3-80 



3-8.7 


(100-0) 



(100-0) 

(b) Small factories 

3-11 

0-0.7 


3-16 


(98-4) 

(1*0) 


(lOO-O) 

4. Mysore 

.. 2-13 

0-01 


2-14 


(99-r,) 

(0-.7) 


(100-0) 

(a) Large factories 

1-90 

0-02 


1-92 


(99-0) 

(1-0) 


(100-0) 

(b) Small factories 

.. 2-L>r> 



2-25 


(iOO-O) 



(100-0) 

5, Residual 

4-17 

0-01 

O-OJ 

4-19 


(99 -5) 

(0-3) 

(0-2) 

(100-0) 

(a) Large factories 

4-63 

0-0 ( 

0-01 

4-65 


(99-6) 

(0-2) 

(0-2) 

(100-0) 

(b) Small factoricii 

.. 3-48 

o-oi 


3-49 


(99-7) 

(0-3) 


(100-0) 

(). All India 

!. .. 4-2b 

0-01 


4-26 


(99-8) 

(0-2) 


(100-0) 

(a) Large factories 

4*70 

0-01 


4-71 


(99-8) 

(0-2) 


(100-0) 

(b) Small factories 

.. 3-43 

0-01 

• t 

3-44 


(99-7) 

(0-3) 


(100-0) 
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3.05. Ip, ^ilk factories ip Bombay City and its Suburbs and Srinagar 
wages dost consisted solely of basic wages and dearness allpwance. 
Amotig’ other centres the other two elements viz., Incentive Bonus 
ahd Attendance Bonus also had some share. The proportion of Incen- 
tive Bonus waa 0.9 per cent, of the total wage cost in Amritsar 
whereas in other centres i.e., Mysore and the Residual Group it was 
insignificaht. Only some of the large factories in the Residual Group 
reflected some payment of Attendance Bonus but it constituted only 
0.2 per cent, of the sums recorded under the group “wages” 

3.06. Thus estimates for the country as a whole show that under 
the group “wages” basic wages and dearness allowance alone account- 
ed for 99.8 per cent., Incentive Bonus for nearly 0.2 per cent, and pay- 
ments in the shape of Attendance Bonus were insignificant. 

3.07. Premium Pay for Overtime and Late Shifts — Only the pret 
mium part of the payments made for overtime or late shift work- 
ings were recorded under this group. That is, if workers were paid 
one and a half times their normal rates of wages for working late 
hours only the extra amount paid to them, i.e., one-half in this case, 
was recorded. 


3.08 From the figures given in Statement 8.02 it would be noticed 
that no such payments were reflected in three of the centres, namely 
Bombay City and its Suburbs, Srinagar and Amritsar. Only in large 
size factories in Mysore and the Residual Group some premium pay- 
ments for overtime and late shift were reflected and they constituted 
0.5 and 0.4 per cent, of the total labour cost in such factories. How- 
ever, if all the factories in these two centres are taken into account 
these payments formed a totally insignificant part of the labour cost 
in Mysore whereas in the Residual Group they constituted 0.2 per 
cent, of the total. 


3.09. It is on account of refiection of such payments in the above 
mentioned two centres that in the country as a whole they constituted 
0.2 per cent, of the labour cost in the industry. 


3.10. Bonuses— Next to “Wages” and “Social Security Contribu- 
tions”, ‘Bonuses’ constituted the most important element of the labour 
cost in the industry. Under this group data were collected in res- 
pect of payments made in the shape of Festival, Year-End, Profit 
sharing and other similar types of bonuses paid each year to em- 
ployees. It would be seen from Statement 8.02 that these bonuses ac- 
counted for nearly 2.8 per cent, of the total labour cost in the industry, 
as a vrhole. Its percentage was much higher in larger factories being 
3.4 as coihpared to smaller size factories where it was only 11 - A. 
study of data in respect of each individual centre would show, that 
no such payments were being made in any of the factories in Sri- 
nagar and Mysore. The percentage of this component was highest 
(3 8) ih Bombay City and its Suburbs and low;est (nearly ^ in, the 
ResidJal Group^ In silk factories in Amritsar it constituted 2.8 , per 
cent, of the total labour post. 



3.11. A break up of the figures by sub-group shows that with the 

exception of Bombay City and its Suburbs elsewhere all payments 
made under this group were only in the shape of Year-End Bonus 
In Bombay City and its Suburbs some of the smaller factories paid 
festival bonus. This sort of bonus accounted for nearly Re. 0.01 out 
of a total of Re. 0.09 estimated to have been paid as bonus by smaller 
factories. In other words festival bonus accounted for only 11.1 per 
cent, of the total sum paid as bonus by the smaller factories. Thus 
the amount formed almost an insignificant proportion of the total 
labour cost not only in the all-India context but also in Bombay Citv 
and its Suburbs. ^ 

3.12. Other Cash Payments — Figures given in Statement 8.02 
would show that other cash payments constituted the same propor- 
tion as premium payments overtime and late shift, i.e., 0.2 per cent, 
of the total labour cost. However, a major difference between the 
two is that while premium payments were confined to large size 
factories the other cash payments were limited to smaller factories 
everywhere except the Residual Group. In large size factories in the 
country such payments accounted for 0.2 per cent, whereas in smaller 
factories it constituted 0.3 per cent, of the total labour cost. 

3.13. As between different centres this component ranged from 
nil in Bombay City and its Suburbs to 0.9 per cent, in Mysore. In 
almost all the centres the main form of cash payments were the gra- 
tuitous amounts paid to employees on important festivals or other 
such occasions like Divali, Dushehra or Ayudha Puja. Only in a few 
cases such payments consisted of certain allowances such as house 
rent. 

3.14. Payments in Kind — In the country as a whole this com- 
ponent formed only 0.2 per cent, of the total labour cost in the indus- 
try. Such payments were reflected only in Mysore and the Residual 
Group. In Mysore payments in kind were being made only in large 
size factories where it amounted to 0.5 per cent, of the total labour 
cost. But if both large and small size factories are taken together 
such payments were almost insignificant. In the Residual Group this 
component featured in large as well as small size factories where it 
formed 0.9 per cent, and 0.3 per cent, respectively of the total cost. 
However, taking all the factories in this group this element formed 
only 0.7 per cent, of the total. Payments in kind were mainly in the 
shape of some gifts to workers on the occasions of important festivals 
e.g., Divali and Dushehra. 

3.15. Social Security Contributions — Next to “Wages” expenses 
incurred by employers on items of Social Security for their employees 
were the most important element constituting slightly more than 5 
per cent, of the total labour cost. Information in respect of this ele- 
ment of labour cost was collected under two heads; (a) Obligatory — 
i.e., those expenses which the employers were required to incur in 
compliance to certain labour laws, and (b) Non-Obligatory — i.e., those 
social security contributions which the employers were making on a 
voluntary basis without any legal compulsion. The following State- 
ment shows the estimated cost of social security contributions under 
each item for which information was collected. 



Statement 8.04 

Cost of Social Security Contributions Per Manday Worked 
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Statement 8.04 — contd. 
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3.16. Statistics given above would show that in the industry as 
a whole social security contributions formed 5.1 per cent, of the 
total labour cost. The percentage in respect of individual centres 
ranged from 4.1 in the Residual Group to 7.9 in Srinagar. Such a 
high figure for Srinagar was largely due to heavy amounts paid to 
employees in one of the large State-owned silk factories during the 
year as compensation for lay off which involved large number of 
workers for a considerable period of time. Apart from this no other 
expenses were incurred under this group in this centre. Therefore, if 
Srinagar is not taken into account silk factories in Bombay City and 
its Suburbs reflect the highest figure of 5.9 per cent. In the centres 
this component was much higher in large factories as compared to 
smaller ones. 

3.17. The sole element of this component in all the centi-es, except 
the Residual Group, was obligatory contributions. Even in the Resi- 
dual Group non-obligatory contributions constituted only about 5 per 
cent, of the total cost in this group and were mainly on account of 
voluntary provident fund schemes or pensions. Of the total amount 
paid as obligatory contributions, sums paid as employers’ share to 
provident fund schemes alone accounted for 75 per cent, of the total. 
The next important element was contributions of the employers to 
the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme which constituted nearly 
17 per cent, of the obligatory contributions. The only other two types 
of expenses were retrenchment and lay off compensations payable 
by the employers under the Industrial Disputes Act and each formed 
roughly 4 per cent, of the total under this group. Taking the total 
labour cost per manday worked these four items i.e., employers’ con- 
tributions to provident fund and Employees’ State Insurance, as well as 
retrenchment and lay off compensation accounted for Re. 0.24 of the 
total. The above analysis should not give the impression that no 
expenses were incurred at all by employers on account of payment of 
compensation for employment injury, occupational diseases, maternity 
benefit or dependants’ allowance, etc. Some of the units did report 
payment of compensation for employment injury and maternity bene- 
fit but the number of such units was so small that their overall share 
was almost insignificant. 

3.18. Subsidies — Under this head data were collected in respect 
of expenditure incurred by employers on providing various types of 
facilities and services for workers and their family members. The 
facilities listed were : Medical and Health Care, Canteensi. Restau- 
rant and Other Food Services. Company Housing, Building Fund. 
Credit Unions and Other Financial Aid Services, Creches, Educational 
Services, Cultural Services (e.g.. Library, Reading Rooms, etc.). Re- 
creational Services (Clubs, Sports. Theatres, Cinemas, etc.). Trans- 
port, Sanitation (at work places). Drinking Water Facilities. Vaca- 
tion Homes, etc. The amounts recorded were net payments by the 
employers including depreciation but not capital expenditure. In the 
course of the pilot survey it was found that in most of the cases 
employers either did not maintain any records separately for the 
above mentioned items or expenses related not only to the persons 
falling within the scope of the study but also to others. Consequently, 
the field staff was asked to obtain estimates from employers wher- 
ever separate statistics were not available. In case any expenses 
were incurred on workers covered by the study as well as on other 
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employees the amount was estimated for workers covered by the 
study on the basis of the proportion they formed to the total em- 
ployees concerned. The Statement 8.05 shows the cost of subsidies 
per manday worked in various strata as revealed by the data collect- 
ed. 


3.19. The cost of subsidies constituted only 0.9 per cent, of the 
total labour cost. As in the case of other items its percentage, was 
higher in larger factories (0.9 per cent.) and much lower in smaller 
ones (0.5 per cent.). As between different centres the proportion of 
cost of this component was highest in Srinagar (2.2 per cent.) and 
lowest in Bombay City and its Suburbs (0.5 per cent.). 

3.20. The main items of this component in almost all the centres 
were expenses on sanitation at workplaces, medical and health ser- 
vices and facilities for drinking water. The first item constituted 
.50 per cent, of the total expenses on subsidies in the country as a 
whole. Its share \yas low I'Sl in Mysore (20 per cent.) and highest 
in Amritsar (66.7 per cent.). A noticeable feature of this item is that 
in all the centres (except Srinagar) it formed one-third (c.g., Mysore) 
to cent, per cent. (e.g.. Amritsar) of the total expenses on subsides in 
smaller factories covered. But in larger factories its proportion rang- 
ed from 14 to 50 per cent. only. None of the .smaller factories covered 
in Srinagar reported any expenditure on this item presumably be- 
cause factories were mostly located in the residences of owners. 

3.21. Medical and Health Services e.g., hospitals and dispensaries 
and drinking water facilitif’s accounted equally for the remaining 
half the expenses on subsidies. Tn all the centres mainly large size 
factories reported expenses on these items. Between different centres, 
expenses on Medical and Health Services ranged from nil or negli- 
gible in Amritsar to 57 per cent, of the total cost of subsidies in 
Srinagar. Overall expenses of large and small size factories on pro- 
viding drinking water facilities was reported to be nil or negligible 
in almost all the centres. Expenses on Medical and Health Services, 
Sanitation and Drinking Water accounted for 0.2, 0.4 and 0.2 per cent, 
respectively of the total labour cost. 

3.22. As regards other items expenses of any significant propor- 
tion to feature in the estimates were reported from only a few centres. 
For instance, expenses on canteens are reflected onlv in respect of 
Amritsar, company housing and recreational services in Mysore, and 
transport services in Mysore as w'el1 as the Residual Group. 



Appendix I 

A Brief Note on the Sample Design and the Method of Estimation 

Adopted 

1. Sample Design — 

l-l- For the Survey of Labour Conditions a stratified sampling 
design with industry as a stratum, with further regional strata for 
those industries Which were found to be highly concentrated in 
particular regions or areas was followed. The registered factories 
belonging to those industries for which regional stratification was 
found necessary were stratified, and each centre or area of high con- 
centration was taken as a separate regional stratum of the industry 
and the remaining scattered factories were clubbed together into a 
single residual stratum. Units in each industry/ regional stratum 
were divided into two size groups i.e., upper and lower. The cut off 
point used for the classification of units into two size groups was 
the same as u.sed for the Wage Census conducted by the Bureau in 
1958^9. 

1.2. in regard to sample size it was thought that a sample of 25 
per cent, from the upper size group and 12J per cent, from the 
lower size group would yield reasonably good results. However, the 
experience of earlier Surveys had shown that in view of non- 
availability of up-to-date frames quite a large number of sampled 
establishments were found to have ceased functioning or to have 
changed the line of production when they were visited. In order 
to safeguard against undue shrinkage of the sample size due to such 
contingencies it was decided to suitably enlarge the sample size in 
the light of the experience of the Wage Census conducted by the 
Bureau and on the basis of a study of closures of establishments in 
the past few years as revealed from the annual list of registered 
factories. In the case of silk factories the sampling fraction thus ulti- 
mately adopted was 33.33 per cent, for upper size factories. In the 
case of lower size it was 16.66 per cent, for Bombay City and its 
Suburbs as well as Srinagar, and 20 per cent, for others. 

1.3. Primary sampling units, namely registered factories, mines 
or plantations within an industry/regional stratum were ai'ranged 
by contiguous States and within each State by contiguous districts 
in a serpentine fashion so that districts formed a continuous chain 
from one State to another. Having arranged the list of units in the 
above manner, the units above the optimum cut-off point were taken 
in , the upper size class and the rest in the lower size class. From 
these size groups, the required number of units were selected by 
systematic sampling with a random start. The frame on the basis 
of which the sample was selected in the case of silk factories was 
the list of Registered Factories for the year 1958 for all States except 
^^ysore and Srinagar. For these two the 1957 list, which was the latest 
available, was used. 
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2. Method of Estimation 

2.1. In the course of this Survey various characteristics were 
studied. Some of which were correlated with employment whereas 
there were others which were not correlated with employment. Con- 
sequently, slightly different methods were used for working out esti- 
mates for these two cases. For estimating the totals of those charac- 
teristics which are highly correlated with employment, such as absen- 
teeism, labour turnover, earnings, labour cost, size of employment was 
used as blowing up factor. On the other hand, for estimating the totals 
of those characteristics which are not directly correlated with em- 
ployment, such as, daily hours of work, units levying fines, etc., num- 
ber of units was used as blowing up factor. Estimates of percentages 
have been arrived at by computing in each case the ratio of the esti- 
mates of the totals for the two characteristics involved. 

2.2. More precisely, in any stratum the estimates for the total 
of characteristics not correlated with employment has been obtain- 
ed as — 



i i 


The summation extending over all the units in the stratum. 

Where X = the estimated total of the characteristic for a particular 

stratum; 

Nn and Ni, —the number of units in the original population as 
featuring in the 1958* list, which was used as frame, 
in the upper and lower size groups respectively of 
the stratum concerned; 

N'„ and N'r. —the number of units which featured in the 1958 list 
but were not featuring in the list relating to the 
period more or less coinciding with the period of 
the Survey in the upper and lower size groups res- 
pectively of the stratum concerned; 

Un and iM =the total number of units in the sample (from 1958" 
list) in the upper and lower size groups respectively 
of the stratum concerned; 

Du' and 111 ' =the number of sampled units, which were found at 
the time of the survey to be closed or to have changed 
the line of production and hence left out in the 
upper and lower size groups respectively of the 
stratum concerned; 

Xi„ find Xii —the total of the characteristic X in the i-th sample 
unit of the upper and lower size groups respectively 
of the stratum concerned. 

The total for an industry comprising several strata is obtained by 

summing up the totals obtained on the basis of the above formula 

for each one of the strata of the industry. 


* 1957 ill oafifi of Mysore and Srinaj£ar. 
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2.3. In any stratum the estimate for the characteristic Y correlat- 
ed with employment is given by. 



* * 


The summation extending over all units in the Stratum 

where Y = the estimated total of the characteristic!’ 

for ji particular stratum. 

E„„ — and ^iV/. — Nj^' = the total employment in 

— n„' and 
n/^ — nt' sampled 
units respectively. 

yiv and = the total of the characteristii; Y iu the i — th 

sample unit, of the upper and lower size 
groups resjjectively of the st ratum concer- 
ned. 

The total for an industry, comprising several strata is obtained 
by summing up the totals obtained on the basis of the above for- 
mula for each one of the strata of the industry. 



Appendix II ' ‘ ' ’ 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA— MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND 

EMPLOYMENT 
LABOUR BUREAU 
Survey of Labour Conditions 

I. rOENTIFlCATION : 

1 . Indiiatry 

2. Name of the unit 

3. Address (/) »State 

(/i) District . . 

(Ui) City/Town 
(iv) Locality 

4. (a) Stratum 

5. Sector 

II. Kmploymcnt 


.(h) Size ITl)p(u7 Lower* 

Private/Piiblic* 


1. Corn-'po.^iiio'ii oj t/ir Inhour forcf^Glw the niiiuber ol perfions eiupl<*yed in the unit iiL 
the table below on the specified date (i.e ) 


Men 

Women 

Children, 

Total 

(«7) 

(Hi) 

(iv) 

. («) 









































1 





(0 


(/) Persons covered by the Factories Act /Mines 

Act, as the cas<* may b<*: 

(a) Professional, technical and related 
Personnel . . 

(/;) Administrative, Executivo and Mana- 
gerial Personnel 

(c) Clerical and relatfsl workers (inctudint^ 
supervisory) 

(r/) Production and related work(*rs{irielud- 
i rif? super V isory ) — 

I . FJw plmjed d i rertly 

(i) Time-rated 

(//) Piece-rated . . 

(///) Unpaid wtjrkers 

2. Em/ployed thronqh r<nitractors — - 

(/) Time-rated 

(il) Piece-rated . . 

(e) Wnt<*h and Ward and Other Serv^iees 

4\)tal 


Put a circle around the word applicable. 
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11!7 


. 

Mon 

(tV) 

Women 

Children 

Total 

- -{i) 

(Hi) 

(*>) 


(»») Persons not OoVored by the Factories Act/ 
Mines Act: 

(a) Professicjnal, Teelinical and related 
Personnel 

(h) Administrative, Kxecutivt* and Mana- 
gerial Personnel 

(r) Clerical and related workers fincUniiinr 
supervisory) 

(d) Watch and Ward and Of hc^r Scr\ ic(*s . . 

'Potal 

(Jkanjj 'Tot \ n 






1 

1 r ' >2 




— 



*r 




— 








(Hi) Specify the departnienls iu wliidi wonieii and ehiJdn ii are i iiiploved and iiuiieate the 
imture of work done by tlioni. 


. . 1 

i 

Depfurtments in whicdi 
employed 

No. employ (‘d 

i 

( 

Nature of I 

Work 

done 

Special reasons, 
if any, for their 
employment 

Women/ 

ChildrcMi 

All Winkers 

('■) 

(//) 

(Hi) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(а) Women \vorkers 

1 . . . 

o 

3. .. 

(б) Children — 

1. .. 

2. . . 

3. .. 






(iv) Specify the jobs on which contract lai)our is c'in])!oyed and asccrlaii' tlie reasons why 
contract labour and uot dcpartineutal labour is c j)iplo\r(l for ihesc j(d)s. 


Jobs on which contract labour is employcM 

Rtvisons hir employment of 
contraet labour 

(0 

(ii) 

1. 


2. 


3. 


4 . 
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’2. Employment Status — Give in the following stairment the nninber of departmental 
production workers (i.e. as under ll-l(i)(d) 1 in each of the specified categories 
as on (the specified date) 

Categ< 

(0 

1 . Permanent 

2. Probationer 

3. Temporary 

4. Badli 

5. Casual 

6. Apprentice 

7. Others (Specify) 

III. Absenteeism 

1. Collect the following data for the twelve months before the specified date in respect 
of all pKJduction workers except beidli and casual workers. 


Serial M mth Total No. of Total No. of Reasons for variations 

No. mandays mandyas 

worked lost 







IV. Laboubb Tobnoveb: 

CollectthefoUowingdataforaperiodof 12 months preceding the specified date in respect of all production w orkers employed directly except 
castial workers. 
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V. Length of Service: 


1. Give Ihp length of service of producliou workers employed directly as on the 
specified date. 


Length of Service 

No. of workers 

Permanent 

Non -permanent 

(0 

(ii) 

(Hi) 

(a) (t) Under 1 year 

(/?) 1 year hut under 5 years 

{b) 5 years but under 10 years . . 

(c) 10 years but under 15 years . . 

(rf) 1.5 years and over . . 

Total 














2. If the proport <>f workers in any gionp or siib-gronp, particularly in group (a), is 
specially high give briefly the main reasons why it is high. 


VI. Recbtjitment: 


1. Syslem of recruitment— 'What IB ihc system of recruitment of all workers employed 
direct by the unit — 


System of recruitment 

Categories of 
w<»rkers 
recruited 

Approximate per- 
centage of workers 
recriiited in this 
manner to the 
total labour 
force as on the 
specified date 

Present system 
(specify cate- 
gories) 

(»•) 

(ii) 

(Hi) 

(»■») 

(a) Direct recruitment — 

(t)By emphiyer at the factory gate 

(ti) through departmental heads 

(in) through labour office 

(b) Recruitment through i.ntermediaries 

(i) Mistries or Jobbers 

(it) Recruiters 

(Hi) Labour Contractors 

(o) Through Employment Exchanges 

(d) Other systems (specify) 











■ 



2. Has any attempt been made to systematise Or regulate the emphiyment of badli or 

casual labour? Yes/No/No such Labour* 

3. If yes, describe the manner in which it is being done. 


* yut a circle around the word applicable. 















VII. Training and Apprenticeship; 

1 . Has the unit made any arrangements for the training of persons in any trade or occupation? Yes No* 

2, If answei to (1) above is in the affirmative give the follovring details;— 



6. Are there any arrangements for supplementing on the job tiaining with theoretical courses? Yes/No' 

♦ Put a circle around the word applicable. 




WAGES AXD EARNIXGS 


22 



Put a circle around the word applicable. 

Only revisions affecting more than Jth of the workers are to be recorded. 

A — ^Discretion of management; B — Agreement between employers and employees; C — Award of Adjudicator or Arbitrator; D — Conciliation; 
E — Executive order of Govt.; F— Others (Specify). 
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XI. Civo rates of wages and otlier allowances, etc., of the lowest paid (full-time) W'Orkeis 
ill the x>ay r<*s|jeet ol which iiif<»rmatioii is given in the i>receding 

item. 


Coiiix)oneutB 

1 

Direct Labou 

r 

Coi 

itract labour 


Men j 

, Women 

Children 

Men 

Women 

Children 

(а) Basic Avage 

(б) Dearness allowance 

(e) CojisoJidatcd 

(d) Other allowances 
































Occupation (s) 


Xll. (o) (i) Whether the unit is l>Hying sejiarate deariKss alloMaiue Yes/Ko* 

(ii) If linked with cost of living iiulex mention: Centre Base 


(6) Give details of the dearness allow aiiee paid in the statement below 


System/Met lu>d 
of d.a. (t) 

Category of 
workers 
entitled 

TSo. of workers 
covc^red 

Slab 

Kate 

Peri* id 

(*■) 

(ii) 

(in) 

(if) 

(V) 

(vi) 


1 

i 

1 




♦ Put a circle around the w'Ord applicable, 
A— Tiinked to cost of living index number, 
B — Based on Income Slabs. 

C — Flat Rate. 

J ) — Others (Specify) 
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111. Detail8 «>f the various ullowancoe, etc., paid to workers may be recorded iii thestatomoni 
below — 


Name of allowance, etc. 

Category of 
workers 
entitled 

Qualifying 
conditions, if 
any^ attached 
to tho payment 

Hate of pay- 
ment 

(0 

(«*) 

(Hi) 

(iv) 

1. Lueniive Bonus (e.g. Production, 

Efficiency J3onus, etc.) 

2. Night-shift allowance . . 

3. House rent allowance 

4. Transport or Cojiveyance allowance 

5. Attendance bojiiis 

6. Other allowances, etc. (specify) .. 























XIV. PKOFXr-8HAKlNa/OTMEU liONUS : 



Prolit-vSharing 

Olhei iiodus 
(.Spceil'y) 

1. Is there any regular scbcine for the payment t»f 
prtffit-sharing bontis/olher bonus? 

Yes/Xo.^ 

Yes/No.* 

2. If there is a regular scheme give the Pillowing 
particulars; 



(i) Whether the scheme was framed — 

1 


(a) Entirely by tho mamigemiiit 

(a)(6)* 

('/)(/>)* 

(6) On the basis of voluntary agi*eemcnt 
between w'orkers and nianagenioiit. 



(u) The year since when the scheme is in force 




Put a circle around the word applicable. 
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XIV. Profit-8iiaring/Other Bonus — contd. 


Proiit-ISharing 


Other Bonuu 
(Specify) 


3. ir llierc is no regular scheme stale — 


4. 


(i) the basis on ^^hich bonus was last paid — 

(a) At tJic discretion of the inanagemetii 

(h) Voluntary agreement between workers 
and management 

(o) Adjudication award 

(ii) The year since when it is being paid almost 
regularly 

Give the follnwijig particulars regarding majnicr 
of payment ot bt»nus in the unitf — 

(//) (alegoric.s of w orkers covered .. 

(b) JMention tluj nuuiber of years fur which 

bonus has bi^eji pai<l since lb56 

(c) Year for which the bonus w as last i)aid 

(d) (^»nditious attached to [laymont 
(r) Kate of payment 


(a)l(h)l(c)* 


(a)l(b)Hcr 


Year- 


Year* 


(/) Mode of payment 


XV. Fines: 

(/) Whether ajiy Jiotiee has been exhibited in the unit speei- 
fying acts of commission^ur'omission for wliieh lines are 

imposed. .. .. .. ,, Yes/Xo/ Xo lines imposed.* 

(ii) Whether the list of nets <if cinnmission or omission for 
wliieh lines are imi)osed approved by the State Covern- 

ment or the prescribed authority. Yes/No/No lines imposed.* 


(Hi) Is the amount c»f line impos(*d on employees w ithin the 

1 i mit 8 prescr i bed by the Payment of Wages Aet? .. Yes/No/No fines imposed.* 

(tr) Is there any liiiesfiind inthe unit ? .. .. Yes/No/Q.II.A.* 

(v) inhere is a lines final, state; 

(a) Balance as on 

(the specilied date) Ks. /Q.D.A. 

(b) Items of cxpeiidit lire — 


XVI. Deductions; 

(i) Are ileductions made Irom w ages of workers in eonformily 

with the provisions of the l^ayment of Wages Act? Yes/No* 

(ii) If iio, mention types of irregularities — 


* Put n circle around the w^ord applicable. 

*(• 11 a regnla! scheme is in force give the informat if min respect of the regular scheme, other- 
wise in rispet i of the last bonus payment. 




XVII. Do the manageineiit maintain regiKter as pruscribcd under the 
Payment of Wages Act lor : 

(a) Fines .. .. .. .. .. Yos/No/>;u Unos imposed.* 

(ft) Deductions for damages, etc. .. .. -. Yes/No/Mo such de<luc< ions.* 

2. (a) Do the inanagcmcnl excreise any eontrol over the pay- 
ment of Wages to contract labour .. .. Ycs/No/Q.D.A.* 

(ft) If answer to (a) is yes, mentii>n ii what way. 


WORKING OONDllIONS 


XVII 1. Houhs of WORK: 


1. Give the following details relating to hours of work, ele., aj>plieal>l*‘ to niajoHiy of 
production W'i»rker8: — 



Daily hours 
of w'ork 

Spread -over 

Duration of 
rest interval 

Wei'kly hours 
of work 

(i) 

(ii) 

(Hi) 

(h) 


Adults 

Children 

Contract lab<»ur . . 


















2. Number of shifts worked by the ui it 


Onc/'Two/Tlii-ee/Four* 


3. (a) Is there any night shift in t he unit V 
(ft) If yes, give hours of jiight shift. 


Yes/No.* 


4. (a) Is there any regular system of ehangijig workers from 

one shift to arother? .. ., .. Yes/No* 

(ft) If yes, mention the number of days after which 
workers are transferred from mie shift toaiiotlier. 


r». Do w'orkcis working in night hours get any amenity or 

cmicession? .. .. .. .. .. Yes/Xo/Q.j).A. /Shift allow- 

ance/Free tea or coffee, 
etc./Koduced hours of 
work/Othors (Specify)*, 


♦ Put a circle around the word applicable. 
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XIX. DubT AND FuMEb: 

(a) Arc there iuiy luauufaet uriug prnce««eF which give off con- 
8i(leral)le— 

(i) DukI . . . . . . . . . . Yes/No’" 

{ii) Fumes, vui)our and ga«es .. .. .. Yes/Xo* 


{h) It anbwer to any is yes, give tlie foJlowing details — 


Dust 

Fumes, vapour and gases 

Xame <d’ process 

Department 

Name of process 

Depart mcnl 


























(r) If such [n'ocosKCs exist, what measures have been adopt<‘(l by tlie maiuigeiurnt fer pre- 
venting inhalation of dust /fumes, vapour and gases or its aeeumulal ion in rooms; 



Dust 

Fumes, 

etc. 

{i) Whether loeal exhaust vent i hit ion is pr<»vided 

Yes/Xo* 

' 

Yes/No* 

(//) Whether dust suppression is carried uul by the use of water 



{i.c., wet method adopted) . . . . . . . . 

YT's/No* 

•• 

{Hi) Whether general exhaust system is jjrovided 

Yes/No* 

Yes/No* 

(iv) Whether dusty proeesses, etc., are isolated 

Yes/No* 

Yes/No* 

(r) Type of respiratory protection c(pii]»ment provided and used 

None at all/Dust 

1 Masks/Gas Masks/ 
Gas Mask Fresh air 
breathing eijuip- 
ment /Other equip- 
ment (Specif}')* 

(vi) (a) Houso-kcepiug 

(6) (General remarks oii lunise-kcepiiig 

Good/Av'orage/Unsa- 

tisfactory* 


(d) If no measure has been adopted mciitioii how workers try to 
safeguard themselves. 


♦ Put a circle around the word applicable. 








m 


XX. Seating arranoemrnts: 


(а) Whether suitable arrangements ft>r sitting have been previtled 
and maintained for all workers obliged to woik in a standing 

position .. .. .. _ .. Ya^/S^ Q.D. \.* 

(б) If no, reasons given by maiiageiiient for not providing scats. 


XXI. Disposal of 1'kade Waste and Effluents: 

1. Is the effluent or trade waste properly treated in factory 

before it is discharged emtside? .. Yes/AoyNo trade Maste*-, 

I* 

2. Arrangements for the discharge of ellhiciits or trade wastes Discharged in: 

ri v(M-/drain /lake/p< »ud / 
public sow<‘r/public drain 
/public hind/udier uie- 
(IkmIs (give details),* 


XXII. Consekvanoy: 


(a) Number of latrines ainl uriiuiKs maintained in the factory or \\ ork[)laei\‘'~ 


1 

Latrines 

Urinals 

No.J ^ 

Typet 

Medhotl (»f 
disptisal 

1 

No. of 
\\aler 
tups pro- 
vided in 
tu‘ near 
taiiincB 

Whet her 
properly 
screened 1 
[Write 
yes or noj 

No.f 

Wind her 
pro))erly 
screened 
[Write 
.\’eN or no] 

(0 

(u) 

{Hi) 

(/«.) 

(f) 

(ei) 

(fit) 

(viii) 

For men 

For women 

Common for iiioii 
& women 






























I A — water borne sewer ; B — ^waler borne septic tank; (.’ — Dry-type bort' liole; — Dry- 
type pan; — Others (Specify). Write in the column only ‘A’ or ‘Ji' or ‘C’, (dc., as the ease may 
be. 

t Along with the u<». of latrines, also specify within brat keds 1 he maximum number of wor- 
kers employed. 


(b) Type of eoiistruetion td' latrines and urinals — 


i 

ConstructifMi [A — 

Tc 111 pt >ra ry / B — Per- 
manent]§ 

Whether Floors and 
Walls Impervious 
[Yes/No] 

Whet her walls are 

A — Phistered/B — 
Tarred and iui]>er- 
vit»us§ 

(i) 

(ii) 

{Hi) 

(ji) 

Latrines 

Urinals 


1 









* Put a circle around the word applicable. 

§ Write A oi B in the col, as the case may be. 
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XXIH* Medical Facilities: 


1. I)<)c‘s llin unit- niaiiitaiii — 



Yes/ 

No 

Number 

Are they under 
the charges of 
trained per- 
sonnel || 

Accessible/ 

luaeeessibie 

Dofiieiencies 

(i) 

{ii) 

(Hi) 

(tv) 

(v) 

(i-i) 

(r/) First aid boxes j 

(6) Ambulance lloom 

1 

















i|A- All uiidiT <li(^ char^'c of I rained j)er.‘‘>iMieJ. — A few under the i hargt* of trained 
personnel. (’ — N<mk) under the charge of trained personnel. Write A, 11, or C in the eolumn as 
the ease may he. 


*J. (live tli<^ following details regarding the trainetl first*aiders 
in the unit — 

(a) 'fotal No. of trained first-aiders . . . . No 

(/j) Type of training rceeived, o.g., yt. Johns Ambulance, 
llo<l Cross, etc. 

11, Does the unit provide medical faeilities to its W(n*kers in 
ad<lilion to facilities provided by the Kmployees’ State 
Insuraneo Corporation? Yes/No* 


4. If yes, give the information in the following proforma: 



No. 

No. of 

Full 

time 

doctors 

Part 

time 

other 

8tairt 



No. of hours in a week 
for which part time 
doctors are available in 
h osp i tal/dispon sary / 
ambulance room 

(*■) 

(ii) 

(Hi) 

(to) 

(V) 

(Vi) 







Dispensary . . . • 






Ambulanco Hooins , . 

Hospital 












te.g. («) Nurses, (^) CV)mpuiinders, (c) Dressors, (d) Nursing Orderlies, (e) Ward Buys, (/) 
Midwives, (A) Others (Specify). 


5. (a) If no, wlietlier any arrangement made elsewhere for 

mod Leal treatment of workers .. Yes/ No* 

(h) Describe briefly the arrangement made, specially mention 
whether the arrangement is in the shape of — 

(i) a contract with a medical practitioner to attend to 

workers; or 

(ii) an agreement with some hospital or dispensary . . 

(c) Are the medical facilities available to contract labour in 

the same way as to workers directly employed? Yes/No/No contract labour.* 

(d) If doctors are employed either whole-time or part- 
time, do.scribo their duties. 

♦ Put a circle around the word applicable. 
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LEAVK ANT) HOLIDAYS 


XXIV. 1 . Give in the following proforma leave and holidays with pay granted to workers 


Type of lea ve or holiday 

Type of Workers 
entitled 

No. of days 
allowed in a 
year 

Qualifying 

Conditions 

Rato at which 
payment is 
made to 
workers during 
leave or 
holiday period 

('•) 


(in) 

(ic) 

(v) 

1 . Earned leave . . 

2. Sick leave 

3. Casual leave . . 

4. Festival & National holi- 

days 

5. Weekly oft' 

fi.t 






1 




















1 1 



2. Df) Workers gel a weekly day of rest? Yoh/No* 

J If thero arc any other types of leave, not list(Hl in the proforma, give information in 
respect of them separately in the blank siniee. 

XXV. 1. Give below the total No. of all work(*rs who wore allowed earned leave in the 
preee<ling calendar year — 



WELFARE OR OTHER AMENITIES 


XXVI. Facilities for drinking water: 

1. What predominant facility exists for the supply of drink- 

ing water in the unit? .. .. Tap wator/Tube wells/ 

Earthen pitchers/Buck- 
ots or drums.* 

2. In case earthen pitchers, buckets or drums are provided 

state whether they wore clean or not ,, .. Clean /Not clean*. 


* Put a circle around the word applicable. 
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3. Arrangoments for tlie supply of water during summer 

months . . . . . . . . . . No special arrangement 

Earthen pitchers/Iood 
water/Re frigerated wa- 
ter* 


4. Whether any <lrinking water point situated within 20 
feet of any washing place, urinal or latrine ? 


Yea/No* 


XXVII. WAsniNG Facilitte-s; 

1 . Typo of washing facility provided by the management .. Troughs W’ith taps or jets 

Wash basins with tap s 
Taps stand p ipes 

Showers controlled by taps 
Circular troughs of the 
fountain typo 

Water stored in recepta- 
ole.s 

No facility at all.* 

2. Moans of cleaning: 

(tt) Material supplied .. .. .. .. *Nothing/Soap/Nail brush/ 

Towel/Any other ma- 
terial (Specify )f 

(6) Whether conveniently accessible to workers Yos/No/Q.T).A.* 

3. Whether separate washing facilities provided for women Y<‘s/No 

Workers women employed. 

"q;i);a>“ 

4. Whether facilities Xirovidcd for women are properly screened Yes/No/No women 

employed/Q.I).A.* 


XXVllT. Bathino Facilities — 

1. No of bathnmms pn»vided — 

(a) For men 
(h) For women 

(f) Common for men and women 


Number 


2, If answer to 1 above is No, state the main reasons why it 
has not been provided. 


XXIX. Lockers ; 

1 . Whether lockers for keeping clothes of workers have boon 

provided by the management , . , . . . Yes/No* 

2. If the unit is under statutory obligation to provide lookers 

and ithasnot done so or not provided suiEoient numbers, 
give the reasons adduced by the management 

3. Describe the type of lockers provided 


* Put a circle around the relevant words, 
I Here specify the item supplied, 
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XXX, Rest Shelters : 

1, Has the unit provided rest shelters for its employees ? .. Yes/Xo*" 

2. If answer to 1 above is in affirmative give the following de- 
tails: 

(а) No. of rest shelters . . . . . . . . 

(б) Standard of rest shelters: — 

Remarks 


(i) Whether the building of the rest shelter is of the 

prescribed standard ,, .. .. Yes/No* 

(ii) Whether it affords adequate protection from weather Yes/No* 

(i//) Whether the shelter is cool .. .. Yes/No* 

(/y) Whether the shell cr is maintained in a tidy condi- Yes/No* 
tion 

(?j) Whether provision made for drinking water in the 

rest shelter . . . . . . . . Yes/No* 

(ni) Whether sufficiently lighted .. .. Yes/No* 

(r//) Whether sufficiently ventilat^'d .. .. Yes/No* 


(viii) State the main items of furniture 

3. If rest shelters are statutory and have not bwn provided 
state the reasons given by the employer for not pro- 
viding them. 


XXXt. Canteens : 


1. Howmany canteensexistin thounil ? 

No 

2. Wbat items are sold? 

Tea/Co ffce/Snaeks/meals/ 
Others (specify)* 

3. Is it run by the 

Man ago m on t /Con tra c t< )r/ 
.Jointly by management 
and workcTs/Othors (sped 

fy) 

4. Sale of items 

At subsidised rates 


No profit no loss basis 

5. Has any Canteen Managing Committee been appf>inted ? 

Market price* 

Yes/No* 

d. Who fixes the prices? 

Canteen Managing Com- 
inittoo 


Management 


Contractor* 

0thor9_(spopify)* 

7. In ease prices are approved by the Canteen Managing Com- 
mittee, is the approved price list displayed in the can- 
teen? 

Ye»/No* 


* Put a circle around the word or words applicable. 
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8. In case iho management of the unit Bubsiclisea the canteen 
give the following dotail.H — 

(a) Is it paid regularly every year? .. .. Regularly 

Occasionally"' 

(b) Purpose for which it is paid .. .. .. To meet losses* 


To supply articles at cheap 
rates! 


9. Average daily number of workers visiting the canteen No 

10. [ftho average daily nu mberof workers visiting the om teen 

is small and the canteen is not very popular among 
porkers mention briefly the T^ain reasons given by work- 
ers why they do not use the canteen. 

11 , Is there drinking watorfaoility in the canteen? .. .. Yes/No* 

12s If the canteen is statutory and has not been provided give 
roawjns adduced by tho management. 


XXXII. Crkches ; 


1, Does tho unit maintain a croche? .. 


2. If answ<*r is yes, mention whether — 


Yos/No/No women 
employed* 


(a) the croche is situated in congenial surround* 


ings 

Yes/No* 

(b) tho crocho building ci m forms to the standard 

Yos/No* 

laid down 


(c) the crochoisproporly lighted and ventilated 

Yos/No* 

(d) tho creche is adequately furnished 

Ye«/No* 

(e) the crocho is maintained cleanly 

Yos/No* 

Are tho children attending the croche supplied — 


(a) Toys 

Yoa/No* 

(6) Clean clothes. . 

Yos/No* 

(c) Soap 

Yes/No* 

(d) Towels 

Yos/No* 

(e) Milk 

Yes/No* 

(/) Refreshments 

Yes/No* 


4, State the average daily number of children 
attending tho croche during the preceding 
three months 


(Remarks) 


(Remarks) 


5. Mention tho staff appointed for tho creche (e.ff.. 

Ayahs, Nurses, etc.) 

6. Is the creche facility available to oh ildren of women 

employed by contractors? .. ,, Yes/No* 

7. If croche is statutory and has not been provided, 

give reasons a<lduood by the management. 

* Put a circle around tho word applicable. 

t In cftso of floniP other purposes not enumerated u*>oTe write in the blank space, 
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XXXIIT. Recreation Facilities : 

1. Has the managcmont made an}’ arrangoinmt fur 

the recreation of workers? . . . . Yes/Xo*^ 

2. If yes, give the scope of n^creation facilities — 

(n) Out-door games . . . . . . Foot Ball/Hockoy/Volloy Ball/ 

Crickctf 

(b) In-door games . . . . . . Carrom/Table Teimis/Cardg/Chesst 

(c) Radio Sets .. .. .. N(> 

(d) Dramas .. .. .. .. Vcs/Xw* 

(6^) Film Shows . . . . . . . . Yes/No* 

3. (1) Are tlie above facilities available to (a) all 

workers, only (b) certain specified categories of 
workers (specify), (c) those workers who pay 

some subscription* ‘ Remarks}: 

(rin*hidiiig number) 

(2) If the facility is provided to only those who pay 
subscription then mentic»n — 

fi) 'fhe rat(? of subscription. 

(/i) Xo. of Workers ])a.y ing subscription on Xo 

the s]H‘citied dat(‘ 

4. How are the recreational fa(!ililiea financed? 

Whid/hor they are financ(;d — 

(fj) From the Welfare Fund of the unit. 

(6) From ad-hoc contributions by the mnnag(‘- 
ment. 

(r) i^olojy b\y contributions of workers 
(d) Otlier ways (Specify)* 

/3. How recreation facilitiesarc managed or adminis- 
tered ? 

{it) Directly by employers. .. .. Yi^s/X*)' 

{h) rndiroctly by (‘inploycrs through some ofiieers 

0. g. babour Ofiieer, Welfare Ofiieer, etc. VcH/Si)* 

(r) (/) Through a Committee .. Yes/Xi>* 

(//) If yes,givobolow the following information: 

1 . Composition of tht‘ ('oinniittee (/'.e. num- 

ber of representatives of mamigement 
and workers). 

2. The tenure of memlicrs. 

3. Procedure for selecting representatives. 

fi. Does th(* unit organise religious and/or social 

functions. . . . . . . . . Yoa/Xo* 

* Put a circle around the word applicable. 

f Put a circle around tJic item provided. In ea.se there are items not enumerated mcf)tion 
t horn also. 

{ See Instruetion.s- 
T/PvX):r)2DofLB— 3« 
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XXXIV. Ethtcation Faoit.ittes : 

1. (t) Docs the unit run any schoolforworkers’childron? Yos/No* 


(n) If yes, give the following details — 


Standard i.e.. Primary, 
Middle, or High School, 
Intermediate or Degree 
College 

No. of schools 

No. of atmlonts on roll 
on the specified date 

Whether schools 
are (a) exclusively 
for workers’ children 
or (6) for others also 

(i) 1 (ii) 

()/i) 1 H>) 



i 

1 






W 


1 




- - 




. I 




j j 




{Hi) Whether any fee is chaTgi.>tl from children 
attending these schools 

(iv) Whether hooks, slaf(‘s,])encils, etc,, arc 
supj)lied free to children attending the 
schools 

(u) Does the management pay any scliohar- 
shipsto workers’ children? 

2, Does the management ])ay any subsidy to an\ 
school for providing educatioinal facilities to 
Workers’ children? 


Arltdf Edncaiion Cfvires — 


j Xo, of 
1 centres 

1 


Yes; No* 


Ye's Xu* Articles supplied free 

V(‘S Xo* 


Xo 


Regular subsidy 


Occasiona 1 subsidy* 

! X^o. on 

Total Xn. 

1 roll on the 

tH^lucaled in 

f specitied 

the preceding 

1 (late 

calendar year 


(a) Inside the fact«>ry premises 


i 

(6) Outside the factory premises . . j- 


* Put a circle around the word api3licahle. 
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XXXV. nor.sJNo : 

1. Has the mana^^oment provided any houses for Yes/No^ 
Workers ? 


If yes, give the following details — - 


Accommodation 
(c.g., one, two, 
three, four rooms, 
etc. 

No. of houses 

Whether 
kuti ha or 
piioca built 

Typo of 
employes 
to whom 
usually 
given 

No. of 
w<>rkerM 
allntto<l 
houses 

Kent 

cha.rg(Ml 

(0 

(") 

(I'V) 




1 






o 












O. ~ 

4 






5 






(j - 

/ 












3. (a) Are workers givcMi any facility for ImiMing their own houses? Yes/No.* 


(b) If yes, give the following particulars — 


Nature of facility 

Type of workers 
ontitlod 

Amount f)r j 
extent (giv 
note also) 

Conditions 
attached (o.g., 
rate of interest, 
period of re- 
payment in 
ca..s<‘ <d‘ lo,'in) 

('■) 



(.r) 

1. Loan for house building 

2. Concessiona l supply of land 

3. Free supply of land 

4. Supply of building material 
( Free or con ccssional ) 

5. Any other assistance (specify) 

1 



















XXXVI. Transport Facilities : 

1. Does the unit provide free or concessional transport facilities to workers 

from their residence to work-place and bark? Yes/No* 

2. If yes, are workers not provided with transport facility paid any special 

allowance? Yo-s/No* 


* Put a circle around the word applicable, 
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XXXVlf. Other AMEyiTiES: 


J. (a) Is th(iro any i^min-shop run by the employer? 
(6) Whothor articles are .sold at 


2. («) Is there any co-operative? 

(b) It'ves, mention whether it is a 
( Vedit Society . . .. ,, ,, ,, 

(*o-r>pemtive St<jre 

H lusin^ Society .. .. ,, ,, 

Multi-^niriiose Society . . 

(r) Does the managenKnit give any financial or other aid to 
the Society? 

(d) Give brief details of the activities j)f Co-operative Sot'ieiy 
(So('ieties). 

3. (a) H IS the unit provided any protective clothing ancl/or similar 
other facility t(.> workers? 

(6) If yes, giv(* details. 


Ves/Xo* 

Market priea 
i\)sr priee 
Subsidised rates* 
Yes No* 

Yos/Xo* 

Yes/ Xo* 

Yes No* 

Yes No* 

Yes/No* 


Yes/No* 


SOCIAL SE(!UR IT Y 


XXXVIIt. PuoviDKNT Firvi) : 


1. Is there any Provident Fund Scheme for employees of the Yes/No* 

unit? 

2. If yes, give the following details — 


Name of the Soheiiie 

i’ll 
= 1 

Categories 
of emplo- 
yees 
Covered 

(^)n<litions 
prescri- 
bed for me- 
mbership 

Hates of contribution 

Mmnbership 
on the 
BjiecifuHl 
date 

Emiiloyers 

Einployix^s 

(0 

(*0 

on 

(iv) 

O') 

(Vi) 

(rii) 

1 . K :npli>yoe 4* Pro v idont 
Fund Schonio. 

2. Others! 




















XXX IX. Pension; 

1. (a) Does the management pay any pension to employees? 

(b) Whether pension is paid in addition to provident fund 

2. If yes, give details on the following puintsrj 

(a) Whether th(? scheme is regular or pension is paid at the 
dis<Teti«ai of mansgeinent. 

{b) ( litogories of employees Covered. 

(r) 0 )nditions prescribed for eligibility to pension. 

(d) Rite at which pension is paid. 

3. No »)f workers receiving pension on the specified date 

4. In case there is any Pension Scheme for contract labour, give the 
s;vmc details as in 2 above. 


Yes/No* 

Yes; No* 

Regii la r/ 1 ) isoret ionn ry 


Number 


* Put a circle around the word applicable. 

•f Mention whether the scheme(s) is under any aw'ard, etc., or introduced voluntarily by 
the management. 

J If there are iU>re than one scheme, information should be given separately. 
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XL. Gbatutty Schemes: 


1 . D.»es tho maria-j^oment pay gratuity to emploj ecu v^heix thoy retire 

* Yos No* 

Yes No* 

Srhonir* 

Taiil a! tlio <lisrr<'f ion 
«>f t)io mauagoiiKMit 

Vos, No* 

(d) Qii.ilifying coii<litions prosmlx?U — 

(0 Dinu’t laltour. 

(//) ('ontraet labour. 

(c) Rato at which gratuity ia paid — 


Direct labour 

Con t met labour 

(i) On retirement 


(it) Death 


(Hi) Voluntary resignation 


(iv) Termination of stTvice by 
employer 



4, Total No. of workers to whom gratuity was paid in the procediiig 

calendar year. No 

XLI. M\tbhnity Benefit \ 

Give tho following dotails regarding maternity 
bonelit pai<l in the procodiiig calendar ye^r — 

Direct labour Contract laboiu- 

(a) rotal number of claims made during the year Xi». — No. 

{b) 'Total nnmb(»r of claims accepted for pa ;> men t 

(luring the y (VI r No. No. 


lr(»m service? 

2. Is gratuity paid to doi)endants in case of death ef cin])Ioyees? 

3, In case gratuity is paid, give the following details — 

(a) Whether gratuity is paid under any regular scheme or paid 
at tho discretion of management and there is no regular 
scheme. 

(b) Categories of W’orkors coveriHl. 

(c) Is there any such scheme for contract labour? 


XLJI. Workmens Compensation ; 


1. Clive the following details regarding industrial acci— - ^ 

dents during the preceding calendar yrvir - Direct labour 

fV)ritr?icl labour 

(i) Death 


(t'j*) P(^rmanent Disability 


(tii) Temporary Disability 


2. Do workers of the unit suffer from any nccupa- 

tional d iseases? Y'es,'No* 



3. If yes, give tho following details — 

(fi) Name of occupational disease 
(/;) Brief description of the disease 
(c) ProcosscM which cause tho disease 


4. No. of CISC! in which componsatiou was paid for 

occupational diseases in tho preceding calendar year (a) No 

{b) Amoiit paid 


* But a circle c^rouiid the word «appl»cabJe, 
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XLlII. Stanmno ()Kr»EJ<p; 

J . Ka.s tho unit tVarnod any Stanciiiij^ Ord<TH? Yijs/No^ 

2. li yeH^j/ivo th(3 following (lot«ailK — 

{(i) Act urnler which the Standing Orders have 

been framed — — 

{h) Whether the Standing Orders have bcc^n cer- 

tiiied or not C<Ttified* 

Not certi lied. 

(c) Category of einpl<»yees c<.»veied by the Stand- 
ing Orders Work(5rst 

Watch and ward staff. 


3. If no Standing Orders have b(H*n framed, record 
tli<i r(visons for their not being framed as given 
by ' 

(a) Miimgeinent. 

(A) LVade Union of workers. 

(c) If 'Trade ITnioii doc-s not exist then by work(*rH. 


XLIV. I. Ifas the unit a pj Join ted a Labour 
(Jmlieate numbers, if more tluin <»ne) 


uiid/or Welfare (.) ITk'it? J sIm iii- (“irucr* 

W<‘.lfare 

V(*i'Konn< I i)flicer 
Nunc appointed 


Appointed 


2. If a I^ibour/l\n-.sonnel or Welfare Otheer has bt'en appointe d men- 
tion his <lutios. 

3. Dofjstlie L thoiiror W<dfan‘ OniecT app<5ar Ixdore 'Trlljiinais, ete,, No* 
on behalf ol‘ llie managtsiiumt in industrial disputi s? 


XLV. Okiicvanck l^foKOjonKE: 

1. U there any regular firescrihed procedure in the unit for attend- 
ing tt> grievance.S 4 »f Workers. Yes. No** 

2 . 1 f give the fletails of tin- proee<iure pn^seribed bir redressal of 
grievanees (»f work('rs. 

3. It there is no njgular prescribed procedure describe how workers’ 
gritu'ances are rcAlressinl. 


XLVI. Th^de Umo>s : 

1, Ar(» Workers of the unit organised into a trade union (s) ? Yes 'Xo* 

2. If yes, give the following details regarding the union or unions:- — 


Name of the union 

No. of 
Workers nnIio 
are members 

Whether 
registercsl or 
i not [Yes/No] 

Name of the 
(’eniral Trachj 
Union Organ i- 
Siition to which 
affiliated 

Whether 
recogniM-d by 
the marageir en t 
or nut [Yes/ No] 

('■) 




(^•) 

1 





o _ 





3 





4 





1 






* Put a circle around the W(»rd applicable* 
t Tick mark the cat cgoi'N of employees* 
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3, If union 18 not nico^'nisod givo iH’itdiy tlic main rcaaoiis therefor, 

4. Dosoribo the iniiin aetivitiea of each, of tho unioua under the following hoads t 
Name of the Union — 

(1) Adult education, 

(2) Welfare. 

(3) Recreation. 

(4) Sjeuring claims under labour Acts. 

(5) Relief to distressed members or their deiJendants. 


WORKS COMMITTEES OR JOINT COMMrrrKES 

XLVIl. 1. Il ls the unit any Works Com niittees/Joint Committees ? Yes/No* 

2. If yos, give tho billowing details — • 

(a) Niimb(T of representatives of— 

Manage/nent 

Workers — 

(b) When was the last election held ? • — • — • — ■ — - 

(r) Nil rnbtT of mootings of Works ( Kiinmittees/Joint (V)minit- 

te.is hold in the preceding twel e months ■ — 

(d) Items discussed in those incetingHnnd the results, during the 12 months premling 
the spool llwl date. 


Items 

Whetlier any 
dooiston tak<*n 
or not [Yes/ No] 

Ifdtcision taken 
whether imple- 
mented or not 

If not impleniented 
tho main n^asons 
theredor 

H) 

(a) 

(i/0 

(iw) 

1 


i 



3, If Works Committee/ Joint Committee is not functioning properly 
or is not existing at all then mentu n the reasons therefor. 


♦ Put a circle around the woid apidicablt** 
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XLVIll. 1. Is there any Production Committee ? Yea/Xo* 

2. Ifyea, moiition its constitution and functions. 

XLtX. If there are any oth^r committoiss (e.g. Safety Cummiitee, etc.) 
mention their constitution and functions. 

L. Association of Workers with the Management of the Unit: 

1. I fas the employer aasociated workers with the mtnagLiiient of 

the unit? Yos/No* 

2, If yes, describe in what way, 

LI. Give the f>llo wing details regarding collective agreements concluded in the unit since l9ofi — 

Main items covered 

Serial Da to on which Period of validity by the agrt^emont Workers covered 

No. agreement was of the agree- together with the 

signed ment main prr> visions 

in respect of each 
item 



* Put a circle around the word applicable. 
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ExpencHtiire of 
Jat<\st fin^inrial 
year of unit or 
12 months pre* 
ceding spoci* 
fled date. 


Lll. Labour Cost : 

Period — Prom 

1. Total No. of Man-days worked . , . . 

2. Wages — 

{ i) Basic Wage (including dearness allowance) 
(//) Incentive bonus or pay 
(///) Atterulanre bonus ,, 

3. Premitim jmy for overtime and late shift— 

(i) Overtime .. .. 

(/i) ^$hift allowance ,, ,, 


,to 


Rs. nP« 


4. Bonuses — 

(i) Festival bonus ,, ,, ,, ,, 

(u ) Year end bonus .. ,, ,, 

(j//) Profit sharing ,, ,, 

(iv) Others .• •• •• •• •• 

5. Other Cash Payments— 

(i) Rc-?ular (e. (/./Fra veiling allowance or KvOise rent allowance) 

(ii) Fi X- gratia OT ad-hoc .. ,, 

6. Payments in kind — 

(0 Pood articles ,, ,, ,, ,, 

(u ) Other articles . . . . . . . • 

7. Ojligatory Social Security Contributions — 

(/) Provident Fund . . .. 

(//) Rotronchmont 
(///) Lay-off 

(iv) Employees’ State Insurance Corporation 

(v) Employment injury 
(r/) Occupational Diseases 
(e//) Maternity Benefit 

(?;?■//) Dependants (Family allowance) 

(ix) Oth(T social programmes (»StatHtory) (e.g. contribution to welfare 
funds, such as Coal Mines Welfare Fund, Mica Mines Welfare Fund) 
etc. . . . . . . . . . . . . ... 

(x) Gratuity . . . , . . • • • • • # . 


8. Non-obligntory Social Security Contributions— 

(i) Provident Fund ,, •• 

(ii) JVaisiun ,, ,, •• 

(iff) Gratuity ,, 
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9 . files — > 

(/) Modiral and hraltli f^aro (hospitals, disp('nsarit>s, otr.) 

(ii) (^Hntoon . . . . . . . * 

(lit) Ilt^staiiniiri is and nihor food sorviros . » 

(i??) < '-oinp.'iny hoUsiriK (inoliiding oloctrinity, Waiter, sanitar 

{v) Building fund ». 

(vi) (Vodit unions and ohhrr financial aid scrvicos 
(t’/Z) Crc(‘lies .. ». 

(vlii) Kflucational sorvicns (schools for children, adult cditca 
(ix) Oultural sorvioes (library, reading room, etc.) 

(r) Recreational services (Iheatres, <uncma, clubs, sport 
ot<i.) . . . . . . . . . . 

(xi) Transport (free or concessional) .. 

(j:/i) Sanitation (at work places) 

(xiil) Drinking water facilities 

(xiv) Washing facilities .. 

(xv) Vaesation homes , , , . • . 

(xtn) Other family s(*rvice8 .. .. *. 

(.rv//) Others (specify) 


f)n, etc.) 


radius, 


10 ('ost i)f rttn/iui^ M (fUipurpoi^e Wftlfarf' Cenlreft { Non-sfatuff>ry) . 

11. I)i rrrt bent fits — 

(/) Birth . . , , . . , . . , , . ... 

(//) Marriage . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

(///) D(‘ath . . . , , , . . . . . . ... 

(ir) l)op(Mid(mcy (family allowance or supplement to family allowance), 
(y) Others (specify) .. .. .. , 


12 . Other J*(i i/'/nents rrhited to Labour Cost ' — 

(/) ( s)st of recruit^ment .. .. ... 

{ii) Vocational training 

(Hi) H u^nritrnent examinations, etc. .. ,, ... 

(Zc) Apprcritit^e ihip and training facilities .. .. ... 

(v) O/i the job medical services (e.g., fir.st*aid ecpiipment, amhulance 
rooms . . .... 

13. Any Others (specify) 


Record below the name(s) and <lesignation of oiriclals of the establishment who mainly 
assi.sted in the collection of data. 
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